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STAFF  TAKE  SALARY  FREEZE 


Forestry  Program 
Falls  to  Budget  Axe 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

UofTs  86-year-old  bachelor 
of  forestry  degree  program  will 
be  eliminated.  In  a 27-12  vote 
Governing  Council  approved  a pro- 
posal March  11  to  phase  out  the  pro- 
gram over  the  next  three  academic 
years. 

The  decision  was  made  following 
three  hours  of  intense  debate.  The 
University  expects  to  save  at  least 
$500,000  by  eliminating  the  under- 
graduate program. 

It  was  the  savings  aspect  of  the 
proposal,  and  the  University’s  need  to 
curb  expenditures  in  light  of  its  cur- 
rent budgetary  woes,  that  was  often 
emphasized  by  proponents  of  the 
cut.  Professor  Michael  Marrus  of  the 
Department  of  History  and  chair  of 
Academic  Board  told  Council  his 
board  felt  that  terminating  the  BScF 
was  the  best  way  to  make  use  of  the 
University’s  shrinking  resources.  The 
board  held  two  lengthy  meetings  on 
the  issue  before  endorsing  the  cut  in 
a 54-30  vote  Feb.  25. 


“In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
we  would  always  do  everything  but 
the  case  was  repeatedly  made  at 
Academic  Board  that  we  have  to 
make  choices,”  Marrus  said. 

Provost  Joan  Foley,  who  recom- 
mended to  Academic  Board  Jan.  7 
that  the  program  be  discontinued, 
pointed  out  that  it  costs  the 
University  an  estimated  $32,000  to 
keep  each  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry’s 
85  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in 
the  program  while  the  cost  per  stu- 
dent in  other  parts  of  the  University 
is  closer  to  $8,000.  These  figures, 
she  said,  were  derived  by  dividing 
divisional  budgets  by  the  number  of 
their  undergraduate  students.  The 
figures,  she  stressed,  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  precise  and  did  not  take 
into  account  all  teaching  costs  or 
commitments  to  graduate  education 
and  research. 

Forestry  members  and  their  sup- 
porters criticized  Foley’s  estimate  of 
projected  savings.  They  also  disagreed 
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BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

Salaries  will  be  frozen  at 

their  current  levels  and  merit 
increases  suspended  next  year, 
according  to  the  new  salary  and  ben- 
efits agreement  between  the 
University  and  administrative  staff. 

It  is  the  second  salary  freeze  ne- 
gotiated for  a large  employee  group 
in  1993-94;  the  first  was  included  in 
an  agreement  signed  in  January  with 
the  union  representing  3,300  teach- 
ing assistants.  With  such  restraint 
measures  in  place  for  two  groups, 
the  administration  hopes  an  arbitra- 
tor will  impose  a freeze  on  the  third 
group,  the  faculty,  said  Professor 
Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president 
(human  resources). 

The  staff  agreement  was  approved 
by  Business  Board  March  1 and  rat- 
ified one  week  later  by  the  U of  T 
Staff  Association  (UTSA)  board  of 
representatives.  While  base  salaries 
will  remain  at  current  levels,  each  of 
the  approximately  3,500  staff  mem- 
bers will  receive  a lump  sum  of  $500 
— half  in  December,  the  remainder 
in  April.  (The  average  salary  for  staff 
is  $43,700.)  A number  of  improve- 
ments will  also  be  made  to  policies  to 
facilitate  early  retirement,  relocation 
and  voluntary  resignation. 

UTSA’s  main  concern  during  the 
salary  and  benefits  discussions  was 
the  plight  of  members  who  may  lose 
their  jobs  in  the  coming  year,  said 


John  Malcolm,  the  association’s  vice- 
president  (salaries  and  benefits). 
“Until  this  agreement  was  made  the 
University  had  no  plan  to  address 
how  it  should  restructure  its  work- 
force. We  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
come  up  with  something  that  could 
give  departmental  and  divisional 
heads  some  kind  of  alternatives, 
something  less  painful  than  outright 
firing.” 

Finlayson  said  the  agreement 
recognizes  the  economic  realities 
that  confront  almost  every  publicly 
funded  body  in  the  world.  “It  also 
makes  some  interesting  and  pro- 
gressive policy  changes  and  recog- 
nizes the  anxieties  of  employees  with 
respect  to  their  employment.” 

During  the  last  stage  of  negotia- 
tions, UTSA  surveyed  its  1,500 
members  asking  those  who  are  bud- 
get-paid  (as  opposed  to  grant-paid) 
if  they  would  take  one  week  off  with- 
out pay  to  prevent  layoffs  in  1993-94. 
About  35  percent  replied  and,  of 
those,  65  percent  said  yes.  But  the 
proposal  was  not  accepted  by  the 
University.  “Job  security  is  a rare  priv- 
ilege enjoyed  only  by  judges,  profes- 
sors and  cardinals,”  said  Finlayson 
in  an  interview.  “We  could  not  offer 
UTSA  job  security.  The  University 
cannot  continue  to  do  everything  it 
does  now,  the  government  isn’t  going 
to  pay  us  to  do  that.” 

It  is  unlikely  that  U of  T will  have 
to  take  the  kinds  of  cuts  announced 


at  Ontario  Hydro,  he  said.  “There’s 
no  evidence  at  the  present  time  that 
there  will  be  large  numbers  of  layoffs. 
There’s  a small  amount  of  comple- 
ment reduction  going  on  as  people 
make  their  budget  cuts,  so  releases  are 
taking  place  but  not  at  a ferocious 


rate.”  In  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
perhaps  25  to  100  employees  will  be 
released  and  maybe  50  people  will 
leave  voluntarily,  he  said.  However, 
all  assumptions  could  change  if  the 
government  introduces  additional 
budget  cuts. 


For  the  first  time  senior  managers 
are  not  covered  by  UTSA’s  agree- 
ment. Finlayson  said  it  is  not  clear 
how  the  agreement  will  apply  to 
the  90  members  of  the  Senior 
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Cultural  Collage 


A member  of  the  Latin  American  Students' Association  performs  a traditional  dance  from  the  Andean  regions  of  Chile 
and  Peru  at  Hart  House  Feb.  25.  The  event,  University  with  Diversity,  was  organized  by  the  Students’ Administrative 
Council  as  a gala  cultural  show.  It  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  women ’s  admittance  to  Hart  House  and  showcased 
the  diversity  within  the  University  community.  The  evening  included  exhibits  and  performances  by  12  groups. 


Astrophysicist,  Musicologist  Awarded  Killams 


rwo  U OF  T PROFESSORS  HAVE 
won  1993  Killam  research  fel- 
iwships  awarded  by  the  Canada 
‘ouncil. 

Professors  Philipp  Kronberg  of 
le  Department  of  Astronomy  and 
fniversity  Professor  Andrew  Hughes 
f the  Faculty  of  Music  and  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  are 
mong  14  winners  selected  from  uni- 
ersities  across  Canada.  The  prize 
nables  recipients  to  spend  up  to  two 
ears  on  research  and  writing. 
Kronberg,  an  astrophysicist 


renowned  for  his  work  on  magnetic 
fields  in  distant  galaxies,  is  looking  for 
signs  of  older  and  distant  magnetic 
fields.  He  also  wants  to  determine 
whether  or  not  magnetic  fields  have 
affected  the  shape  and  properties  of 
galaxies  including  the  Milky  Way. 

Hughes  is  cataloguing  a vast  yet 
little-known  repertory  of  poems  from 
the  late  Middle  Ages,  preserved  in 
some  10,000  different  liturgical 
manuscripts.  The  project’s  aim  is  to 
give  scholars  a contemporary  under- 
standing of  medieval  history.  He 


plans  to  write  an  introduction  to  the 
repertory  as  well  as  continue  his 
cataloguing  work. 

The  Canada  Council  has  also  re- 
newed the  fellowships  of  two  other 
faculty  members.  Professor  Keren 
Rice  of  the  Department  of 
Linguistics  is  examining  the  sounds, 
semantics  and  word  formation  of  na- 
tive American  Athapaskan  languages. 
Professor  Gary  Sprules  of  zoology 
at  Erindale  is  looking  into  spatial 
analyses  of  Great  Lakes  zooplankton 
communities. 


ANDRE  SOUROUJON 


U of  T,  Thailand  sign  agreement 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  (IES)  through 
its  collaborative  toxicology  program  has  agreed  to  undertake  joint  aca- 
demic and  scientific  research  activities  with  Thailand’s  Chulabhorn 
Research  Institute  (CRI).  President  Robert  Prichard  and  Her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Chulabhorn  Mahidol  of  Thailand  signed  the  agree- 
ment Feb.  23  at  Simcoe  Hall.  CRI  was  founded  in  1987  by  Princess 
Mahidol,  a chemist  specializing  in  medicinal  plant  research.  The  centre, 
supported  by  the  Thai  government,  promotes  Thailand’s  develop- 
ment through  education,  training,  research  and  development  and  col- 
laborative programs.  IES  and  CRI  will  work  together  in  such  areas  as 
biomedical,  agricultural  and  toxicology  research. 


Reiter  wins  research  honour 

Professor  Ray  Retter  of  the  Department  of  Computer  Science, 
and  a fellow  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced  Research,  has  won 
the  biennial  award  for  research  excellence  given  by  the  International  Joint 
Conferences  on  Artificial  Intelligence.  The  award  recognizes  scien- 
tists whose  research  careers  have  been  marked  by  excellence  and  have 
influenced  the  international  artificial  intelligence  community.  Reiter  s 
work  in  artificial  intelligence  spans  more  than  20  years.  He  has  made 
pioneering  contributions  in  such  areas  as  deductive  databases, 
diagnostic  reasoning  and  aspects  of  computational  vision. 


Kalow  receives  pharmacology  award 

Professor  Emeritus  Werner  Kalow  of  the  Department  of 
Pharmacology  will  receive  the  Oscar  B.  Hunter  Memorial  Award  in 
Therapeutics  March  25  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
for  Clinical  Pharmacology  8c  Therapeutics.  Kalow  has  introduced  sev- 
eral diagnostic  tests  including  the  use  of  caffeine  as  a probe  drug  whose 
metabolites  in  urine  indicate  the  activities  of  four  enzymes  in  the 
liver.  He  also  actively  promotes  pharmacogenetics  as  a science. 


Staff  Take  Salary  Freeze 


- Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
Management  Forum.  They  will  not 
negotiate  as  a group,  he  noted.  “I 
think  we  will  talk  about  this  with 
them  quite  soon  and  have  something 
to  say  on  the  subject.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  we’ll  probably  find  they  are 
treated  pretty  fairly.”  Next  year’s 
salaries  for  the  vice-presidents  and 
president  have  not  been  determined 
either;  they  are  frozen  for  the  current 
year. 

Effective  July  1 staff  members  who 
lose  their  jobs  due  to  restructuring  but 
wish  to  continue  working  at  the 
University  will  be  entitled  to  a salary 
continuance  program.  It  will  pay 
between  one  and  six  months  salary 
(depending  on  years  of  service)  while 
employees  retrain  and  look  for  other 


JobsOntario  helps  in  capital  projects 

The  University  plans  to  fund  11  capital  projects  with  the 
$1.2  million  jobsOntario  grant  that  it  will  receive  from  the  provincial 
government.  Seven  of  these  are  initiatives  intended  to  enhance  the 
University’s  computing  and  communications  network  among  them  the 

installation  of  a fibre  optic  cable  running  from  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
through  two  of  the  teaching  hospitals  to  the  St  George  campus.  Some 
of  the  money  will  also  be  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  two  deferred  mainte 
nance  projects  on  the  suburban  campuses  as  well  as  two  other  urgently 
needed  repair  initiatives,  including  the  removal  of  asbestos  from  the 
elevator  shafts  and  machine  rooms  of  seven  buildings.  Academic  Board 
approved  allocation  of  the  funding  for  these  projects  at  its  Feb.  25  meet- 
ing. The  government’s  jobsOntario  capital  program  is  intended  to  sup 
port  job  creation  and  economic  restructuring  in  the  province. 


work  at  U of  T.  The  program  is  only 
offered  to  budget-paid  staff  and  re- 
places the  severance  pay  to  which 
staff  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

Employees  who  are  laid  off  and 
do  not  wish  to  remain  with  the 
University  are  eligible  for  an  en- 
hanced severance  package  that 
provides  from  eight  to  12  weeks 
notice,  followed  by  two  to  52  weeks 
severance  pay.  A voluntary  exit 
package  for  permanent  staff  will  be 
modelled  on  the  enhanced  severance 
package.  The  package  is  only  avail- 
able where  complement  reductions 
are  planned  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  appropriate  department  heads. 

The  University  has  also  agreed  to 
pay  its  share  of  benefits  for  employ- 
ees who  are  asked  to  take  a sessional 


appointment  or  a part-time  position. 
Current  opportunities  for  voluntary 
early  retirement  will  be  extended 
until  June  30, 1994. 

President  Robert  Prichard  told  the 
board  he  is  discussing  with  principals 
and  deans  which  policy  items  should 
be  paid  by  the  central  administra- 
tion and  which  by  local  divisions. 

The  agreement  also  updates  the 
dental  plan  and  extends  automatic 
membership  in  the  long-term  dis- 
ability plan;  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  participate  must  opt  out.  The  three 
personal  days  a year  that  staff  may 
currently  take  are  being  replaced  by 
two  days  of  family  leave  and  two 
other  days  of  paid  leave.  The  two 
sides  also  agreed  on  the  conditions  of 
a self-funded  leave  plan. 


Lautens  awarded  $25,000  grant 

Professor  Mark  Lautens  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
has  been  awarded  a $25,000,  two-year  research  grant  by  Lilly  Research 
Laboratories  of  Indiana.  Lautens,  recognized  for  making  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  literature,  is  the  first  non-US  citizen  to  receive  a Lilly 
grant  since  the  program  was  established  in  1965.  The  prize  is  intended 
to  help  scientists  conduct  research  early  in  their  careers.  Recipients  are 
identified  by  a search  committee  that  screens  the  literature  to  find 
researchers  expected  to  become  dominant  forces  in  the  chemistry  field. 


Forestry  Program  Axed 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
with  her  position  that  the  faculty  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  low  enrol- 
ment. Dean  Rod  Carrow  of  forestry 
said  her  reasons  did  not  stand  up  to 
dose  scrutiny  and  her  recommenda- 
tion would  severely  damage  the 
University’s  credibility  because  it 
lacked  sound  academic  principles. 
“Very  litde  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  academic  justifications  for  this 
recommendation.” 

Carrow  also  noted  the  faculty  was 
offering  to  make  a 16  percent  cut  in 
its  budget  as  part  of  a plan  to  introduce 
a revised  undergraduate  program 
called  New  Directions. 

Professor  Bill  Graham,  president 
of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association, 
said  his  organization,  the  forestry 
industry  and  the  public  strongly 
opposed  the  move.  He  accused  the 
administration  of  unduly  hurrying 
the  proposal  through  its  governing 
boards.“Decisions  made  in  haste  are 
a sign  of  crisis  management  and  in- 
evitably they  lead  to  results  which 


Fracture  clinic  opens  at  Sunnybrook 

A Swiss  orthopaedic  foundation  has  given  U of  T and  the 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre  $1.6  million  to  establish  a centre 
specializing  in  fracture  surgery  and  joint  replacement.  The  M.E.  Muller 
Program  for  Learning,  Teaching,  Documentation  8c  Evaluation,  named 
for  orthopaedic  surgeon  Maurice  Muller,  held  its  official  opening  at 
Sunnybrook  Feb.  24.  Professor  Joseph  Schatzker  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery  and  head  of  orthopaedics  at  Sunnybrook  is  director.  The  cen- 
tre will  collect  and  analyze  data  on  fractures  and  associated  injuries  and 
will  work  towards  developing  better  treatment  methods. 


are  later  regretted,”  he  said  to  cheers 
from  about  100  forestry  faculty,  staff 
and  students. 

Council  member  Edward  De 
Gale,  an  undergraduate  student  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council, 
proposed  the  matter  be  referred  back 
to  Foley.  “We  should  negotiate  with 
forestry  to  implement  New  Directions, 
he  said.  His  motion  found  little  sup- 
port from  some  Council  members 
who  said  that  it  would  just  delay  the 
decision-making  process. 

“This  forestry  issue  has  been  before 
the  University  for  seven  years  and  I 
think  the  governors  ought  to  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,” 
Marrus  said.  “I  think  governors  can- 
not duck  this  issue.” 

President  Robert  Prichard  said  the 
governors  should  either  provide  their 
support  for  the  decision  to  eliminate 
the  undergraduate  program  “or  not 
provide  that  support  and  we’ll  take 
our  direction  accordingly.” 

Many  members  of  Council  said 


they  fully  supported  Foley’s  recom 
mendation.  Professor  Roger  Beck  of 
classics  at  Erindale  noted  that  to  re- 
duce Erindale’s  budget,  his  college 
had  to  cancel  a program  “that  brings 
into  the  University  173  students, 
every  one  an  Ontario  scholar.  The 
program  is  unique  in  the  province 
and  cancelling  it  nets  just  $100,000, 
but  where  are  the  alternatives?”  He 
added  forestry’s  cut  was  just  one  more 
of  those  “wrenching  yet  necessary”  re- 
ductions the  University  must  now 
undertake. 

Professor  Michael  Charles,  vice- 
dean of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  8c  Engineering,  said  that 
universities  across  the  country  have  to 
make  similar  cuts.  For  example,  the 
Universities  of  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan have  both  recendy  elim- 
inated some  branches  of  engineering 
due  to  cost  and  low  enrolments. 

Many  forestry  students  spent  a 
chilly  night  camped  in  tents  outside 
Simcoe  Hall  March  10  to  protest 
their  program’s  cut. 


UTFA  Decision  Expected  in  April 


IT  WILL  TAKE  SEVERAL  WEEKS  BE- 
fore  the  administration  and  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  (UTFA) 
learn  the  outcome  of  their  arbitration 
hearing  on  salaries  and  benefits  for 
1993-94. 

The  two  met  before  arbitrator 
Donald  Munroe  March  3 and  spent 
the  next  three  and  a half  days  argu- 
ing their  respective  cases.  A decision 
is  expected  sometime  in  April. 
“There  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
written  material  presented,  almost  a 
foot  thick  of  papers,”  said  Professor 
Bill  Graham,  president  of  UTFA. 
“Now  we  just  have  to  wait  and  hold 
our  breath.” 

The  adminstration  has  proposed 
that  faculty  settle  for  a salary  freeze 
— a position  that  Professor  Michael 
Finlayson,  vice-president  (human  re- 
sources), said  is  reasonable,  given  the 
University’s  funding  problems  and 
the  state  of  the  economy.  Staff  and 
teaching  assistants  have  already 
agreed  to  packages  that  provide  for  a 
zero  increase  in  the  coming  year. 

“We  pointed  out  in  the  arbitra 
tion  that  our  faculty  are  the  highest 


paid  in  Canada  and  amongst  the 
highest  paid  in  the  world,”  Finlayson 
said.  “That’s  a relevant  considera- 
tion.” The  administration’s  proposed 
package  also  includes  an  allocation  of 
$2.1  million  for  merit  increases 
under  the  progress-through-the- 
ranks  scheme. 

UTFA  wants  salary  increases  to 
match  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in 
Toronto  and  additional  raises  to  cover 
some  of  the  “catch-up”  award  rec- 


ommended by  a previous  arbitrator, 
Kevin  Burkett,  in  1982.  “Given  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  real  budget 
deficit,  but  only  a paper  deficit,  the 
administration  could  meet  our  very 
modest  demands,”  Graham  said. 

The  administration  and  the  asso- 
ciation met  twice  before  Christmas  in 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  mediate  a 
settlement.  The  two  sides  held  fur- 
ther discussions  briefly  in  February, 
but  that  attempt  failed  as  well. 
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ROB  ALLEN 


Compensation  Restraint  Essential,  Prichard  States 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

President  Robert  Prichard’s 
appeal  for  faculty  and  staff  to 
join  with  the  rest  of  the  University 
community  in  a sense  of  shared  sac- 
rifice met  with  mixed  reviews  when 
he  hosted  his  second  annual  series  of 
public  presentations  on  the  budget 
last  month 

At  Erindale  College  Feb.  3,  and  at 
four  meetings  on  the  St.George  and 
Scarborough  campuses  the  week  of 
Feb.  22,  Prichard  outlined  the  ad- 
ministration’s proposed  strategy  to 
deal  with  a two-year  provincial  gov- 
ernment freeze  on  transfer  payment 
increases  to  universities.  The  plan 
would  combine  budget  reductions 
totalling  nearly  $10  million  next  year 
with  a number  of  measures  to  in- 
crease revenues  — among  them  a 
controversial  $200  fee  increase  to 
cover  the  cost  of  various  services  to 
students.  The  budget  report  will  be 
presented  at  Academic  Board  later 
this  spring. 

The  administration  has  already 


imposed  a supplementary  1.5  per- 
cent base  budget  cut  in  all  divisions 
for  1993-94,  on  top  of  previously 
scheduled  reductions.  Such  addi- 
tional cuts  will  also  be  necessary  in 
each  of  the  two  following  years, 
although  they  are  unlikely  to  be  as 
large  as  1.5  percent  if  the  proposed 
budget  plan  is  adopted. 

Prichard  told  audiences  that  “ex- 
treme restraint”  on  salary  increases  for 
1993-94  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
the  success  of  the  strategy.  Without 
a tight  lid  on  compensation,  he  in- 
sisted, the  University  would  face  even 
larger  budget  cuts,  more  job  losses 
and  greater  damage  to  its  programs. 
“We  need  a sense  of  shared  restraint 
and  collective  commitment  to  try  to 
make  this  thing  work,”  he  told  the 
Feb.  23  meeting  at  the  Faculty  of 
Music. 

On  the  same  occasion  UTFA 
president  Bill  Graham  noted  that 
the  administration  had  passed  up  an 
opportunity  to  curb  salary  hikes  for 
faculty  during  negotiations  last  fall. 
The  association,  he  said,  offered  to 


forgo  increased  compensation  in 
exchange  for  job  security  for  tutors 
and  senior  tutors.  The  administration 
dismissed  the  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  it  had  no  place  in  salary 
and  benefits  negotiations. 

The  faculty  association  has  per- 
sisted in  its  attempts  to  punch  holes 
in  the  administration’s  analysis  of 
the  financial  situation,  arguing  that 
the  University’s  operating  deficit  is 
in  fact  the  product  of  an  arcane 
accounting  system. 

The  president’s  message  received 
a more  sympathetic  hearing  in  other 
quarters.  At  the  Scarborough  College 
meeting  Feb.  22  Professor  Ann 
Boddington  of  classics  said  that 
faculty  ought  to  be  doing  their  part 
to  help  ease  the  financial  pressures  on 
the  institution.  “I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  show  some  commit- 
ment to  education  by  being  willing  to 
exercise  restraint  and  make  some  sac- 
rifices,” she  said. 

Students,  meanwhile,  remain  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  $200  ancillary  fee 
that  the  administration  plans  to  phase 


in  over  the  next  three  to  four  years. 
The  new  fee  would  enable  the 
University  to  recover  the  $8  million 
a year  that  it  now  spends  to  provide 
such  services  as  the  Career  Centre, 
Housing  Service,  First  Nations 
House,  International  Student  Centre 
and  Counselling  8c  Learning  Skills 
Service.  (Students  on  the  suburban 
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campuses,  who  enjoy  fewer  such  ser- 
vices, would  probably  pay  a smaller 
amount.)  If  the  fee  were  introduced, 
the  administration  would  arrange  for 
greater  student  involvement  in  over- 
seeing these  services  and  would  also 
consider  putting  more  money  into 
bursaries. 

Student  representatives  have  talked 
several  times  about  the  particulars  of 
the  proposal  in  meetings  with  David 
Neelands,  assistant  vice-president 
(student  affairs),  since  late  January. 
However,  the  leaders  of  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council,  the 
Graduate  Students’  Union  and  the 
Association  of  Part-Time  Under- 
graduate Students  are  reluctant  to 
appear  to  be  cooperating  in  the 
implementation  of  the  fee,  and  have 
decided  instead  to  devote  their 
energies  to  campaigning  against  the 
fee.  “Our  students  are  pretty  out- 
raged over  the  fee,”  APUS  liaison 
officer  Deanne  Fisher  said  in  an 
interview,  “and  we  owe  it  to  them 
to  put  everything  we  have  into 
stopping  it.” 


Bug- Eyed 
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Dave  Nykamp,  a zoology  graduate  student,  and  two  enthralled  youngsters  examine  the  wing  span  of  a locust  at 
Erindale  College  Feb.  21.  About 2,500 people  attended  the  college’s  sixth  annual  Science  Expo  and  open  house.  Attractions 
included  lectures,  displays  on  lasers  and  meteorites  and  tours  through  the  rooftop  greenhouse  and  teaching  labs. 


Study  Finds  Clue  to  Birth  Defects 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

T TS  Tomen  planning  to  become 
V V pregnant  could  drastically  cut 
their  chances  of  having  babies  with 
neural  defects  by  taking  folic  acid  or 
eating  more  fruits  and  vegetables, 
says  a U of  T researcher. 

Professor  Gideon  Koren  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacology  and 
director  of  the  Division  of  Clinical 
Pharmacology  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  is  part  of  a North 
American  team  of  scientists  that  has 
surveyed  3,000  Canadian  and  US 
women.  The  study,  published  in  the 
March  10  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  con- 
cludes that  women  who  consume  at 
least  0.4  milligrams  of  folic  acid  daily 
reduce  by  60  percent  their  risk  of 
giving  birth  to  babies  with  neural 
tube  defects.  The  tube  develops  in  the 


first  28  days  of  conception  and  even- 
tually becomes  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord. 

Koren  called  the  finding  a “sig- 
nificant breakthrough”  in  the  preven- 
tion of  neural  defects,  which  include 
such  conditions  as  anencephaly, 
hydrocephaly  and  spina  bifida.  While 
most  people  realize  the  importance  of 
proper  nutrition  during  pregnancy, 
this  study  demonstrates  a definite 
cause-and-effect  connection  between 
the  two,  he  said.  “Now  it  has  been 
proven  scientifically  that  something 
like  folic  acid  can  tremendously 
decrease  the  risk  of  devastating  and 
major  birth  defects.”  Anencephaly  is 
a congenital  absence  of  all  or  a major 
part  of  the  brain,  hydrocephaly  refers 
to  an  abnormal  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
cranium  and  spina  bifida  occurs  when 
the  bone  and  tissue  casing  around 
the  spinal  cord  fail  to  close. 


Koren  coordinated  the  Canadian 
portion  of  the  three-year  probe  which 
questioned  1,000  Toronto  women 
who  gave  birth  to  children  with  neu- 
ral defects.  Two  thousand  women 
were  surveyed  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

Folic  acid  is  a B vitamin  found  in 
green  leaves  and  other  plant  and 
animal  tissue  and  is  an  important 
component  in  cell  division.  Koren 
said  that  a lack  of  folic  acid  prevents 
cells  from  developing  and  dividing 
which  is  why  pregnant  women  must 
have  plenty  of  it  in  their  system. 

The  vitamin  can  be  taken  as  a pill 
but  women  who  want  to  get  the  re- 
quired amount  through  food  should 
eat  daily  at  least  two  to  three  servings 
each  of  green  leafy  vegetables  such  as 
lettuce,  spinach  and  cabbage  and  of 
citrus  fruits  like  oranges,  grapefruits 
and  limes. 


Public  Happy  with 
Universities’  Performance 


A MAJORITY  OF  CANADIANS  ARE 
convinced  that  the  country’s 
universities  do  an  admirable  job  of 
educating  students  despite  chronic 
government  underfunding,  suggests 
a public  opinion  poll  commissioned 
by  the  Association  of  Universities  8c 
Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC). 

However,  the  results  of  this  survey 
of  2,000  Canadians,  conducted  late 
last  year  by  the  Angus  Reid  Group, 
also  reveal  that  few  people  think  of 
research  as  one  of  the  key  roles  of 
universities.  AUCC’s  interpretations 
of  some  findings  on  the  subject  of 
student  assistance,  meanwhile,  have 
engendered  a certain  amount  of  debate 
within  the  university  community. 

In  all,  83  percent  of  those  polled 
about  their  views  on  higher  education 
agreed  that  universities  are  doing 
either  a good  or  a very  good  job  at 
present.  Sally  Brown,  vice-president 
of  external  relations  for  AUCC, 
noted  that  65  percent  also  believe 
that  universities  are  doing  a better 
job  than  primary  or  secondary 
schools. 

Peter  George,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  said 
the  results  of  the  survey,  released 
March  1,  suggest  that  institutions 
have  made  some  headway  in  their 
efforts  to  build  up  public  appreciation 
for  universities.  The  oft-repeated 
messages  about  resource  cutbacks 
also  appear  to  have  registered  with 
Canadians:  of  those  who  responded 
to  the  poll,  63  percent  agreed  that 
universities  have  been  victims  of 
government  underfunding. 

When  asked  to  name  the  most 
important  roles  played  by  universities, 
60  percent  of  responden  ts  mentioned 
either  higher  education  in  general  or 
“preparing  young  people  for  the 
workforce.”  Fewer  than  one  in  10 
listed  “research  and  development” 
a figure,  Brown  said,  that  was  even 
lower  than  many  had  anticipated. 
“It’s  something  that  we  all  have  to 
work  on,”  she  said.  “If  the  public 


doesn’t  realize  that  much  of  this 
country’s  research  goes  on  at  univer- 
sities, then  I think  we  have  to  put  a 
stronger  effort  into  getting  that 
message  out.” 

Peter  Munsche,  U of  T’s  assistant 
vice-president  (research  services), 
said  institutions  have  been  aware  for 
some  time  that  the  public  places  a 
higher  value  on  teaching  than  on  re- 
search. “We  always  thought  they 
needed  to  know  more,”  he  said.  “But 
I don’t  think  we  believed  they  were 
totally  clueless  about  the  extent  of 
the  research  that  we  do,  which  is 
what  this  result  suggests.” 

From  the  survey  results,  Canadians 
do  not  appear  ready  for  the  idea  of 
free  university  education:  73  percent 
of  respondents  said  that  students 
should  have  to  pay  tuition  fees.  Only 
42  percent,  however,  agreed  that  tu- 
ition should  cover  half  or  more  of 
the  cost  of  university  education. 

In  addition,  71  percent  believe  that 
students  who  find  high-paying  jobs 
after  graduation  should  be  required  to 
pay  back  their  student  loans  more 
quickly  than  those  who  land  in  a 
lower  wage  bracket.  According  to 
Brown  this  is  the  basic  principle 
behind  income-contingent  loan 
repayment,  a concept  now  advocat- 
ed by  a number  of  groups  including 
AUCC.  The  association  included  this 
question  to  gauge  whether  the 
public  supports  such  a scheme.  “I 
think  they  will,”  she  said.  “It  seems  to 
make  intrinsic  sense  to  people.” 

The  association’s  conclusions  did 
not,  however,  go  unchallenged.  “To 
take  this  statistic  and  infer  from  it 
that  the  public  supports  income 
contingency  would  be  to  stretch  the 
results  far  beyond  what’s  reasonable,” 
said  Jocelyn  Charron,  communica 
tions  coordinator  for  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  (CFS).  The 
majority  of  Canadians,  he  pointed 
out,  know  little  about  income-con 
tingent  repayment  or  the  concept 
underlying  it. 
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Call  for  nominations  in  the  following  constituencies: 

Terms  commence  July  1, 1993,  and 

are  for  three  years,  except  as  noted. 

Anlhropotogy 

New  College,  Innis  College,  Transitional 

Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture, 

Year  Program 

Forestry 

Nursing,  Pharmacy 

Dentistry 

Philosophy,  IHPST,  Religious  Studies 

East  Asian,  Near  Eastern,  Middle  East  & 

Psychology,  Geography,  Urban  Planning  - 

Islamic 

(now  through  June  30, 1995) 

Eleclrical  & Computer  Engineering, 

Rehab.  Medicine,  Speech  Pathology, 

Biomedical  Engineering 

Anatomy 

Erindale  - Sciences 

Scarborough  - Social  Science 

Faculty  of  Management 

Sociology,  Criminology 

History  - (now  through  June  30, 1994) 

University  College,  SCS,  SGS, 

Librarians 

Woodsworth  College 

Linguistics,  German,  French 

Victoria  University 

Mathematics 

Music 

Members  in  these  constituencies  are  requested  to  make  nominations  for  these  Council  seats. 

Forms  will  be  distributed  to  members  and  additional  forms  will  be  available  at  the  UTFA  office,  720 

Spadina  Avenue,  Suite  #419.  Nominations  open 

March  22  and  close  April  2, 1993.  Elections, 

where  necessary,  will  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  following  the  close  of  nominations. 

The  Toronto  Vintage  Clothing  and  Textile 
3rd  Bi-Annual  Show  and  Sale 

• Vintage  Clothing  and  Accessories  • 

• Textiles  including  Quilts,  Linens,  Laces  and  Related  Sewing  Items  • 

Sunday,  March  21,  1993,  10:30  am -5:30  pm 
The  Enoch  Turner  Schoolhouse,  106  Trinity  Street,  Toronto 

Admission  $4.00,  children  12  and  under  FREE!!! 

Information:  June  C.  Troy  416-666-0523  or  416-666-3277 

Partial  proceeds  go  to  The  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  and  The  Canadian  Cancer  Society 


Oriental  Rugs 
Handwashed! 

FREE  ESTIMATES 

FREE  PICK  UP  & DELIVERY  (ON  MINIMUM) 

Never  have  your  rugs  chemically,  machine  or 
steam  cleaned.  These  processes  may  strip  the 
natural  oils  from  the  wool,  causing  premature 
wear.  At  Hejazi,  Inc.,  we  clean  rugs  the  old  way 
the  right  way,  by  handwashing! 

ORIENTAL 
RUG  REPAIR 

Fringing  • Binding 
Restorations  • Underpad 


Hejazi, 


INC 


520  Gordon  Baker  Rd.,  #11,  North  York,  Ontario 
M2H  3B4 

(416)  494-9888 


THE  ORIENTAL  RUG  EXPERTS 


New  Apple*  Products  now  at 
the  U of  T Computer  Shop 


Macintosh 
Color  Classic 
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HAVE  YOU  HEARD  the  rumours  about  exciting  new  Apple  products? 

Well,  we’ve  got  them,  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop. 

Introducing  the  68040-based  Centris™  610  and  650.  The  strikingly  fast  Quadra™  800.  The 
incredible  colour  PowerBook™  165c.  And  the  amazingly  affordable  Colour  Classic™. 

-4  .<  The  Colour  Classic  is  the  perfect  student  Mac,  with  student  prices  starting  at  $1,525.  Itspowerandportabilitycan’tbebeat. 

si®*  The  LC™  111  offers  the  power  of  Mac  Il-class  computers  in  a small  and  affordable  package.  Student/staff  and  faculty  package 
pricing  starts  at  $ 1 ,928  with  a colour  monitor. 


The  Centris™  610  computer  is  ideally  suited  for  users  who  need  a highly  responsive  computer , but  don’t  want  to  pay  for  extra  expansion 
capability.  Inside  the  Macintosh  Centris  610  is  the  powerful  20-MHz  Motorola  68040  chip,  which  offers  exceptional  processing  power  for 
demanding  tasks.  What’s  more,  the  Macintosh  Centris  610  offers  numerous  expansion  capabilities:  you  can  add  a seven-inch  NuBus  card  in 
the  expansion  slot;  add  extra  networking  capability  like  Ethernet;  or  add  a CD-ROM  or  SyQuest  drive  for  extra  storage  space. 

The  Centris  650  has  all  of  this  and  more.  Like  Ethernet  pre-installed  in  some  packages.  And  full  NuBus  expansion  capabilities. 

The  Apple®  Macintosh  Quadra™  800  computer  sets  a new  standard  in  value  by  providing  maximum  performance  and  expansion^ •* 

capability  in  a compact,  desktop  design.  With  optional  video  RAM,  color  support  on  the  Macintosh  Quadra  800  expands  to  16.7  million  ^ 
colors  on  the  1 4-inch  and  16-inch  displays,  and  256  colors  on  the  2 1-inch  display.  Built-in  support  for  Ethernet  gives  you  high  performance  c 

networking  as  a standard  feature. 


m.  . 


Come  in  and  pick  up  a copy  of  our  Educational  Apple  Price  List.  Or  call  and  talk  to  one  of  our  representatives 
for  prices.  If  you  have  a fax  machine  or  fax  modem,  we  can  fax  a copy  off  in  a hurry. 

University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Authorized  Campus  Dealer  214  Co11®9*  st-  3rJ  fl°— 


UofT 

Bookstore 


jstered  trade  marks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh,  Mac,  Centre,  Quadra  and  LC  are  trade  maite  of  ApplejjOT^jgrJ^Ctoicjs^uadet^ 
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Amgen  Courts,  Wins 
U of  T Researcher 


BY  KARINA  DAIILIN 

PROFESSOR  TAK  MAK  OF  THE 
Departments  of  Medical 
Biophysics  and  Immunology  has  just 
swung  the  biggest  deal  of  his  life  and 
is  feeling  pretty  good. 

Last  month  Amgen  Canada,  a 
subsidiary  of  Amgen  Inc,  announced 
that  it  would  open  a new  research 
institute  on  University  Ave.  The 
Amgen  Institute  will  have  an  annual 
budget  of  approximately  $10  million 
and  operate  according  to  the  terms  of 
a 10-year  affiliation  agreement  with 
the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  and 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital  (OCI- 
PMH).  Mak,  internationally 
renowned  for  his  work  in  under- 
standing how  the  body  recognizes 
diseases,  is  the  new  institute’s  director. 

Amgen  had  been  looking  for  a 
place  to  open  a research  institute 
for  a year  and  a half  when  negotia- 
tions began  with  OCI-PMH  last 
September.  Major  medical  centres 
around  the  world  were  courting 
Amgen,  said  Mak,  but  the  company 
decided  on  Toronto.  “They  were  very 
eager  and  we  were  very  eager.” 
The  agreement  was  ready  in 
December. 

How  did  Mak  swing  the  deal?  “I 
can’t  tell  you  everything.  It’s  a trade 
secret,”  he  laughed. 


Professor  Tak  Mak 


Mak,  not  Toronto,  was  “the 
clincher,”  said  Daniel  Billen,  gener- 
al manager  of  Amgen  Canada.  Mak 
and  Amgen’s  researchers  in  Calif- 
ornia just  clicked.  What  attracted 
them  was  the  quality  of  his  work  and 
area  of  research,  Billen  said. 

Mak  has  been  given  a free  hand  to 
hire  70  staff  and  determine  the  ratio 
of  senior  scientists  to  support  staff.  A 
dozen  or  fewer  principal  investigators 
seems  likely,  said  Mak,  but  he  is  not 


being  asked  to  keep  the  number 
down  to  save  money.  The  company 
can  afford  the  salaries,  he  added.  On 
the  strength  of  two  products,  its 
sales  have  gone  “through  the  roof” 
totalling  $1.1  billion  (US)  in  1992. 

It  sounds  like  a dream  come  true 
for  Mak.  “A  dream  come  true  for  them, 
too,”  Mak  retorted  with  reference  to 
Amgen’s  sales  figures. 

He  sees  no  danger  in  being  pres- 
sured by  Amgen  to  produce  anoth- 
er drug.  A rare  arrangement  in 
industrial  research,  the  institute  has 
an  arm’s  length  relationship  with  the 
company  that  funds  it,  something 
that  allows  Mak  to  follow  the  same 
rules  of  scientific  inquiry  that  he 
always  has.  “This  is  not  a wholly 
owned  subsidiary,”  he  said.  “It’s  as 
though  they  said:  ‘Here’s  $100  mil- 
lion, set  up  the  institute,  run  it,  do 
some  good  research  and  if  there’s 
anything  you  make  we’ll  be  glad  to 
license  it.’  Very  few,  if  any,  companies 
would  ever  give  you  that  kind  of 
freedom.” 

Was  it  the  promised  freedom  that 
induced  Mak  to  sign  the  deal?  “Yes, 
but  not  that  anybody  else  has  offered 
me  $100  million,”  he  quipped. 

Media  coverage  of  the  announce- 
ment suggested  the  agreement  has 
kept  Mak  on  Canadian  soil.  But  he 
was  not  preparing  to  leave  OCI.  In 
fact,  he  said  in  his  self-deprecating 
style,  after  “the  fiasco”  in  1986  when 
he  first  accepted  then  turned  down 
the  post  as  head  of  a new  immunol- 
ogy  department  at  Yale  University, 
“nobody  has  ever  asked  me  again.” 

The  decision  by  Amgen  to  es- 
tablish the  research  institute  is 
welcomed  warmly  by  the  medical  re- 
search community.  “The  University 
has  a great  reservoir  of  intellectual 
capital,”  said  Professor  James  Keffer, 
vice-president  (research).  “ To  make 
use  of  that  intellectual  capital  so  it 
benefits  both  the  University  and  in- 
dustry is  a very  appropriate  way  of 
helping  our  society.” 

That  the  Amgen  Institute  was 
established  in  Toronto  is  further 
recognition  that  U of  T investigators 
are  in  the  forefront  of  modern 
biotechnical  research,  said  Professor 
Arnold  Aberman,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine.  “It’s  an  opportunity  for 
graduate  students  and  our  invest- 
igators to  participate  in  exciting 
research  and  an  opportunity  for 
Canadian  scientists  to  develop 
while  remaining  in  Canada.  It 
highlights  the  importance  of  the 
University- hospital  relationships.” 


A World  of  Difference 


Reading  and  writing  is  far  more  difficult  when  wearing  goggles,  plastic  gloves  and  arm  weights,  as  Dean  P eter  Silcox 
ofErindcde  College  discovers.  Silcox  was  one  of 20  Erindale  members  who  participated  in  a March  10  simulation  work- 
shop designed  to  raise  awareness  about  the  needs  of  persons  with  a disability.  The  event,  run  by  the  Ministry  of 
Citizenship  & Human  Rights,  highlights  the  college’s  access  awareness  week  which  starts  today. 


Research  Wants  Cost  Recovery 

BY  DAVID  TODD 


The  research  enterprise 

could  fall  into  decline  unless  the 
University  starts  attracting  more 
money  to  pay  the  bills,  warns 
Professor  James  Keffer,  vice-presi- 
dent (research  and  international 
relations). 

U of  T brings  in  more  than  $200 
million  a year,  usually  in  the  form 
of  grants  or  contracts,  from  various 
sponsors  to  support  research.  This 
funding,  however,  is  not  enough  to 
cover  all  the  direct  and  indirect  costs 
of  doing  research  at  the  University. 
The  institution  itself  ends  up  paying 
the  rest  — a form  of  subsidization 
that,  Keffer  said,  eats  away  at  the 
base  budget. 

“We’re  taking  on  so  much  research 
with  limited  [external]  funding  and 
expecting  the  University  to  pick  up 
the  difference  that  we  could  end  up 
not  being  able  to  do  any  research  at 
all.  We  might  become  paralyzed.” 
As  he  wraps  up  the  final  months  of 
his  vice-presidential  term,  Keffer  is 
looking  closely  at  ways  to  increase 
support  for  and  recover  the  full  cost 
of  research.  The  task  is  one  of  seven 
special  strategic  initiatives,  or  “foot- 
prints,” the  University  administra- 
tion outlined  in  last  May’s  budget 
report.  Keffer,  who  is  in  the  process 
of  setting  up  a task  force  to  address 


the  issue,  hopes  to  have  the  major 
elements  of  his  strategy  in  place  by 
the  time  he  steps  down  in  July. 

By  far  the  most  pressing  concern 
is  the  need  for  full  recovery  of  in- 
direct research  costs  — that  is,  over- 
head expenses  including  space,  ad- 
ministration, service  to  equipment 
and  telecommunications.  These 
“infrastructure”  costs  are  typically 
expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  cost 
of  salaries  and  benefits. 

A 1982  study  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Business 
Officers  concluded  that  the  indirect 
cost  of  conducting  research  averages 
close  to  100  percent  of  payroll  costs; 
the  figure  today  may  be  even  higher. 
The  federal  government,  however, 
provides  for  a maximum  of  just  65 
percent  of  salaries  to  cover  overhead 
expenses  when  it  enters  into  research 
contracts  with  universities.  Grants 
from  the  Medical,  Social  Sciences 
8c  Humanities  and  Natural  Sciences 
8c  Engineering  Research  Councils 
— the  principal  sources  of  spon- 
sored research  funding  for  univer- 
sities — do  not  cover  any  indirect 
costs  at  all. 

Keffer  has  assigned  a study  group, 
headed  by  Peter  Munsche,  assistant 
vice-president  (research  services),  to 
produce  an  up-to-date  estimate  of 
indirect  research  costs.  That  com- 
mittee is  expected  to  report  in  April. 


In  addition  Keffer  and  his  counter- 
parts at  the  leading  research  univer- 
sities across  Canada  — the  “G-10,” 
as  they  call  themselves  — will  be 
pressing  the  federal  granting  councils 
and  other  government  bodies  that 
sponsor  research  to  shoulder  their 
fair  share  of  infrastructure  expenses. 
Though  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
expect  any  substantial  hikes  in  the 
near  future,  Keffer  suggested  that 
agencies  should  be  able  to  increase 
their  contribution  on  a gradual  basis. 

It  is  important  for  them  to  do  so, 
he  argued,  even  if  in  the  short  term 
it  means  that,  for  example,  grant- 
ing councils  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
to  support  as  many  projects.  “If  we 
run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  pro- 
vide the  infrastructure,  then  there 
won’t  be  the  capability  of  doing  re- 
search at  any  university  in  Canada,” 
he  said.  “Better  that  we  do  only  some 
research,  properly  funded,  than  none 
at  all.” 

Another  component  of  the  re- 
search fo<  -tprint  consists  of  educating 
researchers  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeking  out,  wherever  possible, 
funding  agreements  that  provide 
for  full  coverage  of  their  overhead. 
Some  researchers,  Keffer  noted,  al- 
ready do  an  excellent  job  of  handling 
the  administration  of  their  grants 
and  contracts.  Others  simply  assume 
that  “the  Good  Lord  provideth.” 


The 

Meeting 

of 


Minds 


Amgen  Canada’s  decision  to 
establish  a research  insti- 
tute affiliated  with  the  Ontario 
Cancer  Institute  and  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital  (OCI-PMH) 
has  several  academic  implications. 

For  one  thing  Professor  Tak  Mak 
of  the  Departments  of  Medical 
Biophysics  and  Immunology  and 
director  of  the  new  institute 
plans  to  recruit  senior  investigators 
whom  he  hopes  will  be  cross- 
appointed  to  at  least  one  University 
department.  The  scientists  will 
teach  graduate  students  and  em- 
ploy them  in  their  laboratories. 


Department  chairs,  however,  are 
the  ones  who  decide  if  such  ap- 
pointments are  made.  Professor 
Arnold  Aberman,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  said  some 
of  the  scientists  may  be  cross- 
appointed,  others  may  not.  “It  de- 
pends on  their  activity.  Each  case 
has  to  be  decided  on  its  own  merits.” 
The  Ontario  Cancer  Institute’s 
credential  committee  will  also  be 
asked  to  appoint  Amgen  scientists  to 
its  institute.  Professor  Ron  Buick 
of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics  and  OCI  vice-president 
(research)  said  the  credential  com- 


mittee will  want  to  know  how  suc- 
cessful the  scientists  are  with  granting 
agencies,  how  many  students  they 
teach  and  what  they  publish.  But 
such  criteria  may  be  difficult  for 
Amgen  scientists  to  meet:  they  don’t 
have  to  apply  for  grants,  they  work 
with  trainees  rather  than  graduate 
students  and  they  may  be  unable  to 
publish  certain  key  information  until 
it  is  patented. 

OCI  and  the  University  must  be 
careful  that  they  are  not  too  greatly 
influenced  by  sources  of  funding  that 
are  not  subject  to  peer  review,  said 
Buick.  “You  want  to  maintain  a 


balance.  This  kind  of  money  [from 
a private  company]  is  very  valuable  to 
an  institute  like  ours  because  it  allows 
us  to  take  certain  risks  and  recruit  ad- 
ditional people  but  you  don’t  want  it 
to  drive  the  agenda.” 

Amgen  has  agreed  to  conduct  an- 
imal experimentation,  radioactive 
material  experimentation  and  other 
research  as  the  host  institute  dictates. 
OCI-PMH  is  also  guaranteed  posi- 
tions on  Amgen’s  internal  review 
committees.  Since  Amgen  scientists 
do  not  have  to  submit  external  grant 
applications,  the  committees  will 
function  as  peer  review  committees. 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


BRUCE  M.T.  ROWAT,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

WISHES  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THE  OPENING  OF  HIS  PRACTICE 


General  Internal  Medicine 
170  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  402 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1T9 


416-962-9094  New  & referred  patients  welcome 


To: 


An  Invitation  to 
Celebrate  with  Us! 

All  Faculty  and  Staff 


Where:  University  of  Toronto  Bookstores 

214  College  Street 


When: 

Why: 


Thursday  March  25  from  3:00pm  to  6:00pm 


To  thank  you  for  your  continued  support  and 
to  inform  you  of  some  of  our  new/revised  services 
such  as  Custom  Publishing,  Text  Ordering  and 
Book  Buyback 


Plus!  Refreshments  will  be  served 


10%  discount  on  all  regularly  priced  merchandise 
( excluding  textbooks  and  computer  products) 


‘Excellence? 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
invites  you  to  attend  the 

1993  AWARDS  OF 
EXCELLENCE  DINNER 


in  the  presence  of 
The  Honourable  Henry  N R.  Jackman 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario 

Celebrating  the  achievements  of: 

Dr.  Dennis  Clifford  Smith, 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Faculty  Award  Recipient 

Erin  Dianne  Mooney,  Trinity  College 

John  H.  Moss  Scholar 

Stella  Gamble,  Office  of  the  Provost 

Chancellor’s  Award  Recipient 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  13, 1993 

at  Hart  House 

Reception:  East  Common  Room,  6 p.m. 

Dinner:  The  Great  Hall,  7 p.m. 

Business  Attire 

Tickets:  $50  per  person;  students,  $35 
For  ticket  information,  please  call  978-4258  or  978-6536 


eto  st- 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


The  Report  of  the  President, 
1991-92 

University  of  Toronto 


Free  while  supplies  last. 

To  order  call  978-5367. 

Copies  of  the  president's  annual  report  are  now  available  to 
members  of  the  University  community  for  use  in  fund  raising 
and  public,  alumni  and  institutional  relations. 

This  year  the  report  focuses  on  the  University's 
contributions  to  Canada. 

We  will  ask  that  you  arrange  to  pick  up  larger  orders  from 
21  King's  College  Circle,  2nd  Floor. 

The  Report  of  the  President  is  published  for  the  Office  of  the 
President  by  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs.  Design  and 
principal  photography:  IMS  Creative  Communications. 


KITCHEN 


U.C.  Dining  Hall 
open  for  Luncheon 
11:30  to  2:00 
Monday  to  Friday 

Reserve  now  for  Small 
Groups  or  Private 
Functions. 

V 

Full  Service  Catering 
and  Special  Events 
Co-ordinated  throughout  the 
University  Campus 

Please  Contact  Mary  Grgas-King 
Catering  Facilities  Manager 
971-4818 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  UNION  DINING  HALL 
79  ST.  GEORGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M5S  2E5 
TEL  (416)  971-4818  FAX  (416)  971-4281 
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A DECISION  TO  FORM  AN  ATHLET- 
ICS equity  task  force  will  not 
necessarily  quash  plans  to  charge  the 
University  with  sexual  bias. 

Professor  Helen  Lenskyj,  a sports 
sociologist  with  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  and  Brian 
Pronger  of  the  School  of  Physical  8c 
Health  Education  say  they  may  still 
launch  a gender  discrimination 
complaint  against  U of  T with  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission. 
However,  the  two  — who  represent 
an  informal  group  of  campus 
women,  female  athletes  and  female 
student  members  of  the  Department 
of  Athletics  8c  Recreation  (DAR) 
— say  they  will  wait  to  see  if 
University  Affairs  Board  (UAB)  ap- 
proves DAR’s  1993-94  budget 
March  16  before  considering  such 
action.  The  group  believes  the 
budget  plan  discriminates  against 
the  department’s  female  members. 


Athletics  Task  Force 
Tacldes  Gender  Equity 


DAR’s  council  held  a special  meet- 
ingTeb.  22  when  members  voted 
unanimously  in  favour  of  establishing 
a 12-person  Task  Force  on  Gender 
Equity  in  Athletics  8c  Recreation. 
The  task  force,  expected  to  be  assem- 
bled by  the  end  of  this  month,  will  be 
chaired  by  a woman,  with  represen- 
tation from  faculty,  staff,  students 
and  alumni;  at  least  six  representatives 
will  be  female.  Among  other  issues, 
the  group  will  identify  and  find  ways 
to  meet  the  needs  of  female  users; 
document  DAR’s  progress  in  gender 
equity  to  date  and  pinpoint  barri- 
ers; and  develop  a plan  to  achieve 
further  gender  equity  goals.  The  task 
force  is  to  report  back  to  the  athletics 
council  no  later  than  Dec.  1 so  that 
its  recommendations  can  be  imple- 
mented with  the  1994-95  budget. 

The  current  athletics  budget  calls 
for  the  continuation  of  Varsity  Blues 
football,  DAR’s  costliest  sport  at 


$240,000  a year.  Lenskyj  and  Pronger 
say  that  maintaining  football  will 
perpetuate  the  practice  of  allocating 
more  money  and  resources  to  male 
sports.  Professor  Rona  Abramovitch 
of  psychology  at  Erindale,  the  acting 
status  of  women  officer,  has  esti- 
mated DAR  may  spend  as  much  as 
half  a million  dollars  more  on  male 
teams  and  sports.  Abramovitch  says 
this  is  unfair  since  55  percent  of  the 
University’s  fee-paying  student 
population,  which  funds  DAR’s 
programs  and  services,  is  female. 

“The  task  force  will  address  long- 
term issues  but  in  the  short-term 
there  are  still  these  glaring  inequal- 
ities affecting  female  students,” 
Lenskyj  said. 

Pronger  felt  that  while  establish- 
ing a task  force  “is  better  than  not 
doing  anything  at  all,”  the  initiative 
will  actually  delay  immediate  action 
on  inequity  at  DAR. 


PTR  Program  Examined 

Faculty  merit  increase  goes  with  performance  review,  says  Finlayson 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

Faculty  members  should  be 
given  a better  indication  of  how 
well  they  do  their  jobs,  says  the  chair 
of  a committee  reviewing  how  the 
progress-through-the-ranks  (PTR) 
scheme  is  administered. 


Michael  Finlayson 

While  a formal  performance  eval- 
uation system  already  exists  for  ad- 
ministrative staff,  teaching  staff  often 
receive  their  PTR  increases  without 
any  explanation,  says  Professor 
Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president 
(human  resources).  Teaching,  re- 
search and  sendee  to  the  University 
are  assessed  every  year  but  facul- 
ty members  are  not  given  the  results. 
“What’s  communicated  is  that  they 
get  a $2,000  or  $3,000  merit  increase 
but  we  tend  not  to  explain  what  is 
meritorious,  wherein  lie  their 
strengths  and  their  weaknesses.” 

The  PTR  committee  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Robert  Prichard 
last  September  to  carry  out  one  of 
seven  strategic  initiatives  outlined  in 
the  1992-93  budget  report.  In  a let- 
ter accompanying  the  report, 
Prichard  announced  he  would 
review  the  administration  of  the 
compensation  system  for  academic 
staff  to  ensure  that  “we  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  recognize 


and  reward  high-quality  contribu- 
tions to  the  University’s  academic 
mission.”  Many  have  suggested,  he 
said,  that  the  annual  merit  increase 
can  be  better  matched  with  qual- 
ity of  teaching  and  research. 

Finlayson  said  he  hopes  his  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  report  to  the 
president  before  the  end  of  the 
academic  year.  The  14-member 
committee  has  heard  from  a number 
of  groups  and  individuals  — “some 
who  say  that  rewarding  merit  is  anti- 
intellectual and  others  with  more 
specific  technical  comments.” 

The  committee  has  also  reviewed 
the  “five-percent  experiment”  that 


was  introduced  two  years  ago.  The 
faculty  association  and  adminis- 
tration agreed  that  five  percent  of 
the  amount  allocated  for  PTR  be 
distributed  by  deans  and  the  provost. 
Very  few  complaints  have  been 
lodged  about  the  experiment,  said 
Finlayson. 

The  PTR  scheme  has  been  used 
for  about  20  years.  It  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  compensation  schemes  at 
other  institutions,  Finlayson  said. 
Overall  people  seem  satisfied  with 
it.  “I  think  there’s  a widely  shared 
sense  that  it’s  a pretty  good  scheme 
but  we  may  be  able  to  administer 
it  better.” 


Awards  of  Excellence 
Winners  Announced 


A LEADING  dental  researcher 
and  inventor,  a tireless  and 
dedicated  staff  member  and  an 
international  relations  student 
committed  to  human  rights  have  won 
U of  T Alumni  Association’s  1993 
awards  of  excellence. 

Professor  Dennis  Smith  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  is  the  recipient 
of  the  Faculty  Award  for  exception- 
al teaching  and  research  skills.  Smith, 
also  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Biomaterials,  is  known  internation- 
ally for  his  important  contributions  in 
the  field  of  dental  materials  and  bio- 
materials. He  played  a key  role  in 
developing  acrylic  and  polycarboxy- 
late  cements  that  have  changed  the 
course  of  both  medical  and  dental 
practice.  Of  special  significance  is  an 
acrylic  cement  used  in  hip  replace- 
ment surgery. 

Stella  Gamble,  a senior  adminis- 
trative officer  in  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  8c  Provost,  has  won 
the  Chancellor’s  Award  for  distin- 
guished service  to  both  the  University 
and  the  community.  Gamble  has 
been  at  U of  T for  more  than  three 


decades.  In  that  time  half  a dozen 
faculties  and  departments  have 
benefited  from  her  administrative 
expertise  and  professionalism.  She 
has  also  been  a member  of  the  U of  T 
Staff  Association’s  board  of  repre- 
sentatives and  a past  president  of  the 
Faculty  Club. 

Erin  Mooney,  a fourth-year 
undergraduate  student  at  Trinity 
College,  will  receive  the  $12,000 
John  H.  Moss  scholarship,  present- 
ed to  the  best  all-round  graduating 
student  who  has  made  exceptional 
contributions  to  U of  T and  the 
community.  Enrolled  in  the  college’s 
international  relations  program 
Mooney  has  organized  Amnesty 
International  activities  on  campus 
In  the  past  few  years  she  has  won 
more  than  15  academic  and  commu- 
nity awards  including  a 1989  Canada 
Day  Youth  Award  for  excellence  in 
community  service.  She  plans  to  study 
in  England  and  wants  eventually  to 
practise  immigration  law. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at 
special  ceremony  and  dinner  at  Hart 
House  April  13. 


Atwood  Was  Supporter  of  Environment 


Professor  Emeritus  Carl 

Atwood  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  an  authority  on  forest 
insects  and  a steadfast  proponent  of 
environmental  protection,  died 
Jan.  5 at  the  age  of  86. 

A native  of  Clyde  River,  Nova 
Scotia,  Atwood  grew  up  on  an  iso- 
lated farm,  cultivating  a talent  for 
work  in  the  forests  early  in  his  life. 
Initially  he  intended  to  pursue  a 
career  as  a schoolteacher  but 
changed  course  after  winning  schol- 
arships, first  from  Acadia  and  later 
from  McGill  University,  where  he 
received  his  BScA  in  1931. 
Subsequently  he  took  up  graduate 
studies  in  insect  biology  at  U of  T, 
earning  his  MSc  in  1933  and  his 
PhD  in  1937. 

Atwood  began  working  for  the 
forest  entomology  division  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  a part-time  basis  in  1929. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  recog- 
nized the  need  to  protect  timber 
against  losses  caused  by  insects. 
After  completing  his  graduate  stud- 
ies, he  took  charge  of  a small  for- 
est insect  research  station  in  Quebec 
and  from  there  moved  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  where  he  played  a key  role 
in  setting  up  the  Forest  Insect 
Laboratory,  a federal  government 
facility  that  is  now  a leader  in 
entomological  research  in  Canada. 

Until  1946  Atwood  served  as 
head  of  the  laboratory.  He  feared, 
however,  that  his  bureaucratic  re- 
sponsibilities would  not  permit  him 
enough  opportunity  to  focus  on 
research  and  field  work.  As  a result 
he  decided  to  accept  a professorial 
appointment  in  U of  T’s  zoology 
department  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  in  1972. 

Professor  William  Friend,  a col- 
league in  the  department,  remem 
bers  Atwood  as  both  a highly 
skilled  field  biologist  who  was  com- 


pletely at  home  in  the  wilderness, 
and  an  exceptional  teacher  with  an 
instinctive  ability  to  nurture  talent. 
He  possessed  a wide-ranging 
knowledge  of  literature,  history  and 
classical  music  as  well  as  a gift  for 
gardening,  fly-fishing,  carpentry, 
marksmanship  and  photography. 
“He  was  a true  Renaissance  per- 
son,” said  Friend.  “Anything  that  he 
did,  he  did  exceptionally  well.” 
Atwood’s  concern  for  the  state  of 
forests,  and  the  environment  as  a 
whole,  led  him  to  become  involved 
with  the  Conservation  Council  of 
Ontario  and  with  efforts  to  devel- 
op the  Quetico  Wilderness  Park 
in  northern  Ontario.  For  many 
years  he  was  a director  of  both  the 
Toronto  Anglers  8c  Hunters 
Association  and  the  Canadian 
National  Sportsmen’s  Shows.  In 
addition,  following  his  retirement 
from  U of  T,  he  worked  as  a vol- 
unteer with  the  Sierra  Club,  taking 
student  groups  on  expeditions  to 
help  establish  hiking  trails  north 
of  Lake  Superior. 

Atwood’s  son  Harold  is  a pro 
fessor  in  the  Department  of 
Physiology.  Daughter  Margaret, 
meanwhile,  is  one  of  Canada’s  most 
highly  regarded  authors.  Harold 
Atwood  said  his  father  tried  to  pass 
on  to  all  the  family  a love  of  the 
wilderness  and  an  appreciation  for 
fine  literature  and  music. 


Centenarian  Received  Honorary  Degree 


SELMA  PLAUT,  AT  ONE  TIME 
the  oldest  student  at  U of  T 
and  maybe  the  oldest  university 
student  in  the  world,  died  March  4 
at  the  age  of  102. 

Plaut  was  born  in  Germany  on 
April  1,  1890,  moved  to  England 
with  her  husband  Jonas  in  1939 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
after  the  Second  World  War.  In 
1961  she  came  to  Canada. 

She  enrolled  at  Woodsworth 
College  in  1978.  For  the  next  11 
years  she  attended  university  and 
completed  11  courses  in  religious 
studies,  history  and  French. 
Education,  she  said  in  a 1990  in- 
terview with  The  Bulletin,  kept  her 
young. 


That  year  U of  T awarded  her  an 
honorary  bachelor’s  degree;  she 
intended  to  continue  her  studies 
afterwards  but  was  unable  to  do  so 
when  she  broke  her  hip.  Professor 
Arthur  Kruger,  former  principal  of 
Woodsworth,  described  her  in  a 
1990  interview  as  a remarkable  lady. 
“Mrs.  Plaut  comes  to  class,  writes  the 
essays,  does  the  tests  and  does  well. 

She  would  travel  to  the 
University  by  bus,  sit  down  with 
the  other  students  (in  the  front 
row  because  of  deteriorating  hear- 
ing) and  participate  actively  in  class 
discussions.  Professor  Kenneth 
Green  of  the  Department  for  the 
Study  of  Religion  who  taught  her 
for  two  years  enjoyed  her  contri- 
butions. He  said  his  student  was 
feisty,  had  her  own  views  and  was 
not  afraid  to  express  them. 

Plaut  was  impressed  by  the  dili- 
gence of  her  fellow  students.  “They 
are  very  sincere  and  they  work  hard. 
They  have  the  best  intentions,  and 
they  go  to  school  and  work  to  earn 
money.” 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Rabbi 
Emeritus  Gunther  Plaut  of  Holy 
Blossom  Temple,  five  grandchil- 
dren and  four  great-grandchildren. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY  AND  CELL  BIOLOGY 

University  of  Toronto 


DR.  JOE  A.  CONNOLLY  MEMORIAL  AWARD  FOR  CELL  BIOLOGY 

The  Connolly  Award  will  be  given  each  year  to  a student  registered  in  the  Ph.D.  program  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  who  has  demonstrated  excellence  in  cell  biology  research.  The  Award  will  be 
a minimum  of  $1 ,000  and  is  limited  to  Canadian  citizens  and  landed  immigrants. 

The  Award  Committee  (to  be  selected  by  the  Chairman  of  Anatomy  and  Cell  Biology,  who  will 
not  be  a member)  will  be  composed  of  two  faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  and 
Cell  Biology,  a Postdoctoral  Fellow  from  the  Department,  and  one  member  of  the  Connolly  family. 
The  Awardee  will  be  notified  by  May  1st  and  the  Award  will  be  presented  at  a reception  later  in  May. 

Applications  for  this  Award  should  include  a curriculum  vitae  and  a one-page  letter  summarizing 
the  student's  research  interests  in  cell  biology  and  giving  evidence  of  involvement  and  interest  in 
extracurricular  activities  (e.g.,  music,  sports,  community  affairs).  Applications  should  be  sent  to. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Anatomy  and  Cell  Biology,  c/o  Room  6219,  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 A8  by  Wednesday,  March  31,1993. 


Graduation . . . 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstores 


214  College  Street  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre 

978-7919 


The  Eleventh 

Larry  Sefton  Memorial  Lecture 

THE  HONOURABLE 
BOB  RAE 

Premier  of  Ontario 

"Facing  The  Challenges  of  The  90fs" 

0 ■ 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  24,  1993  at  8:00  p.m. 
Arthur  M.  Kruger  Hall 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 

Admission:  Free 

For  more  information  call  978-2411 


20th  Anniversary  Celebration 
of  Women  Members 
at  Hart  House 


An  evening  with 

Jean  Augustine,  Ursula  Franklin, 
Abby  Hoffman,  Michelle  Landsberg, 
Bonnie  Stem,  Rose  Wolfe 
Thursday,  April  1, 1993,  8:00  pm 

Reception  following  in  the  Great  Hall 

Tickets  315.00 

For  further  information  call  978-5361  or  978-2452 

Tickets:  Porter's  Desk  & Hart  House  Theatre 
or  phone  - (416)  978-8668 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


"The  Weariri  o'  the  Green” 

Come  celebrate 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAYat 
OAK  & BEAVER  PUB 


with 

Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage 
Irish  Stew 

and  Green  Beer/G uinness  on  Tap 


Wednesday,  March  ijth,  1993 
Noon  'til  10:30  pm 

Ni  geal  an  gaire  ach  san  a it  a mbionn  an  biadh 
(Laughter  is  gayest  where  the  food  is  best!) 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


Woodsworth  College 
University  of  Toronto 


University  of  Toronto 


The  Department  of  Political  Science 

presents 

A John  M.  Olin  Lecture  & Seminar 


Europe  & America  Series 

by 

Laurence  Lampert 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Indiana  University,  Indianapolis 

Author  of  Nietzsche’s  Teaching:  A Commentary  on 
Zarathustra  (Yale  University  Press)  and  the 
forthcoming  Nietzsche  & Modern  Times 
(Yale  University  Press) 

Nietzsche  & Modern  Times 

Lecture 

Monday,  March  22  at  4 pm 

Sidney  Smith  3050, 100  St.  George  St. 

A Study  in  Platonic  Political  Philosophy: 
Strauss’  Nietzsche 

Seminar 

Wednesday,  March  24  at  4 pm 
Alumni  Hall  206,  St.  Michael’s  College 
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Letters 


Solution  for  Erindale  is  more  integration 


But  should  we  give 

TENURE  TO  TEACHERS? 

I read  with  interest  and  respect  the 
Forum  article  by  Stephen 
Waddams  (In  Defence  of  Tenure, 

' an.  11).  As  one  would  expect  from 
a lawyer  or  law  professor,  Professor 
Waddams  has,  as  in  arguing  a legal 
case,  identified  his  areas  of 
strength  and  concentrated  the 
attention  of  the  court  (the  reader) 
on  these  with  powerful,  well- 
expressed  arguments.  Having  said 
that  “one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
universities  is  to  enlarge  under- 
standing by  fostering  original 
research,”  he  then  concentrates  all 
his  arguments  on  the  need  for 
academic  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence to  further  such  research. 
Agreed.  But  Professor  Waddams 
conveniently  ignores  the  other 
important  role  for  the  University: 
teaching.  While  in  Professor 
Waddams’  words  “the  managers  of 
a university  are  not  well  placed  to 
judge  what  amounts  to  good  re- 
search,” there  is  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  set  in  place  systems  for 
judging  teaching  performance. 

Perhaps  we  could  explore  in 
these  columns  some  of  the  alterna- 
tives to  tenure  — without  ignoring 
the  critical  importance  of  teaching 
— as  well  as  the  possibilities  of 
measuring  performance  and  the 
removal  of  those  who  are  no  longer 
able  or  willing  to  perform  satisfac- 
torily. To  have  a “mental  block”  in 
research  even  for  two  or  three 
years,  to  “run  dry”  in  a creative 
endeavour,  is  one  thing  and  causes 
little  impact  on  others.  To  be  a 
poor  teacher  even  for  two  years  is 
to  have  a lasting  negative  effect  on 
the  lives  and  careers  of  the  students 
involved.  The  subject  is  worthy  of 
a lot  more  debate. 

George  Fells 
Toronto 

Special  services  must 

WORK  HARDER 

The  recent  article  entitled 
Adapting  to  the  New  Reality  (Feb. 
22)  and  an  earlier  one  by  the  office 
for  Special  Services  to  Persons  with 
a Disability  (Conquering  the 
Barriers,  Feb.  10, 1992)  create  the 
impression  that  all  is  well  with  the 
matter  of  integrating  people  with  a 
disability  into  our  university  com- 
munity. In  my  opinion  this  is  far 
from  reality. 

As  a blind  faculty  member  who 
chaired  the  original,  unofficial 
committee  advising  our  university 
on  improving  access,  I am  rather 
disappointed  with  the  achievements 
of  the  above  office.  Despite  consider- 
able resources  litde  has  changed  for 
some  categories  of  disabilities.  The 
office  operates  in  a way  that  makes 
students  afraid  to  go  public  with 
their  problems;  and  several  “self- 
help”  initiatives  undertaken  in 
areas  where  the  office  came  up 
short  were  undermined  by  it. 

No  office,  no  matter  how  sub- 
stantial its  resources,  can  be  all 


things  to  all  people.  What  it  can 
and  should  be  is  a facilitator  that 
helps  people  help  themselves. 


Despite  impressive  statistics  and 
all  the  correct  language,  I believe 
the  office  has  fallen  short  in  the 
quality  and  style  of  its  services. 
Computer  and  library  access  for 
print-handicapped  persons  at  this 
university  are  among  the  worst  in 
Ontario;  and  the  plans  for  improv- 
ing the  former  are  based  on  segre- 
gation rather  than  integration. 

Such  a course  of  action  is  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  our  time. 

A shake-up  is  badly  needed  and  I 
hope  the  president’s  initiative  to 
regroup  and  integrate  several  services 
will  do  just  that. 

Bill  Vanderburg 
Centre  for  Technology  £sf 
Social  Development 

Diversity  a plus 

Many  of  the  points  Michael 
Manus  raises  in  his  letter  (Race 
relations  report  causes  academic 
unease,  Jan.  25)  are  important, 
particularly  his  reminder  that 
severe  underfunding  constrains 
the  University’s  efforts  to  expand 
accessibility  and  implement  equity 
measures.  And  I agree  that  merely 
expanding  curricular  attention  to 
hitherto  under-represented  groups 
does  not  allow  us  to  theorize  ade- 
quately on  the  historical  conditions 
of  social  difference.  However, 
much  of  Marrus’  concern  about  the 
report  rests  on  his  stated  percep- 
tion that  curricular  additions  will 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  scholarly 
standards.  Unfortunately  there  is  a 
historical  precedent  for  the  mobi- 
lization of  arguments  like  his  to 
restrict  enrolment  of  women  and 
members  of  religious  and  racial 
minorities  in  universities.  The 
invocation  of  the  icon  of  scholarly 
standards  has  served  to  restrict  the 
privilege  of  university  education  to 
those  considered  “deserving”  of  its 
benefits,  limiting  access  to  those 
who  are  judged  (on  the  basis  of 
arbitrary  criteria)  to  meet  and 
uphold  “high  scholarly  standards.” 
As  past  and  present  scholarship 
more  than  adequately  demon- 
strates, inclusion  of  diversity  has 
not  damaged  academia.  As  Marrus’ 
own  citation  of  the  development  of 
the  curriculum  shows,  expansion  of 
the  curriculum  is  a necessary  fea- 
ture of  any  modern  university.  The 


question  remains,  as  always,  whose 
scholarship  is  to  count? 

Auce  Put 
President 

Graduate  Students’  Union 

Universities  should 

EXPECT  MORE 

The  widespread  public  blaming  of 
teachers  for  poor  school  achieve- 
ment results  is  misguided:  never  in 
the  field  of  human  endeavour  have 
so  many  tasks  been  demanded  of 
such  ill-trained  people.  Teacher 
training  across  Canada  is  stuck  in 
the  discredited  idealistic  faith  of 
the  1960s:  denigrating  effort, 
evaluation  and  discipline,  it  holds 
fast  its  faith  in  interest,  autonomy- 
activity  and  positive  student  self- 
concept.  Teacher  training  should 
be  a mix  of  the  highly  intellectual 
and  the  highly  practical  but  instead 
it  is  typically  a slush  of  neither. 

Senior  university  administrators 
are  the  only  people  able  to  demand 
that  teacher  training  be  a profes- 
sional preparation  program  com- 
manding the  respect  of  both  the 
teaching  profession  and  the  public 
who  entrust  their  children,  and 
their  money,  to  that  profession. 
University  administrators  have  a 
lot  to  answer  for.  But  there  is  no 
one  to  call  them  to  account. 

Laurence  Stott 
Unionville 

Gender  abuse 

Regarding  your  headline  Gender 
Inequity  Comes  under  Fire  (Feb. 
22):  must  you  help  to  propagate 
this  slipshod  use  of  “gender”? 

Nouns  come  in  three  genders: 
masculine,  feminine  and  neuter. 
People  come  in  two  sexes:  male 
and  female.  Applied  to  persons, 
“gender”  properly  refers  not  to  the 
obvious  physical  sex  differentiation 
(male  vs.  female)  but  to  subtler 
differences  of  temperament  or 
character  (masculine  vs.  feminine). 
These,  of  course,  do  not  always 
correlate  with  sex. 

The  distinction  is  useful  and 
important  and  a university  paper 
should  help  to  preserve  it  by  using 
the  terms  correctly.  Nowadays  if 
we  blush  to  read  of  “sexism”  or 
“sexual  discrimination”  it  is  the 
thing  that  shames  us,  not  the  word. 
Do  you  really  suppose  anyone  is 
embarrassed,  in  this  day  and  age,  if 
a paper  calls  sex  sex? 

William  Cooke 
Records  of  Early  English 
Drama 

Editor’s  note:  We  discussed  this  mat- 
ter a couple  of  years  ago  and  decided 
to  do  what  other  publications  are 
doing  — broaden  the  meaning  of 
“gender'  and  use  the  word  in  its 
colloquial  sense  as  indicated  by 
The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
“sex’  has  been  banned from  the  pages 
o/The  Bulletin. 


Principal  Desmond  Morton’s 
Forum  article  Disquiet  on  the 
Western  Front  (Feb.  22)  overem- 
phasized both  the  separation  be- 
tween Erindale  College  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the 
separation  of  teaching  and 
scholarship. 

The  article  began  on  a positive 
note  saying  that  Erindale  College’s 
stated  aim  since  1977  to  provide 
“excellence  in  undergraduate  edu- 
cation” has  been  fulfilled.  This  is 
clear  to  anyone  who  has  taught  at 
the  college.  But  then  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  administrator  set  in 
and  Morton’s  perspective  did  not 
take  account  of  the  enormous 
pressures  on  Erindale’s  faculty. 

Morton  is  clearly  concerned  that 
many  faculty  members  leave  the 
college  temporarily,  and  a few 
permanendy,  to  work  on  the  St. 
George  campus.  He  blames  them 
unfairly  for  undermining  the  col- 
lege but  these  are  people  who  see 
their  role  as  a dual  one  — as 
members  of  the  coll  ege  and  of  the 
University. 

Some  of  the  exodus  is  related  to 
career  paths  of  individuals  but 
some  is  attributable  to  Erindale’s 
policies.  Morton  admits  there  was 
“over-enrolment”  and  he  blames 
the  University,  but  the  perception 
of  many  Erindale  faculty  members 
was  that  the  college  agreed  to 
the  admission  of  more  and  more 
students.  They  remember  that 
as  enrolment  rose  they  taught 
increasing  numbers  of  students  but 
received  no  increases  in  graduate 
student  assistance  and  no  new 
appointments.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  queries  about  the  num- 
ber of  faculty  members’  publica- 
tions, but  with  the  pressures  of 
teaching  there  was  litde  time 
to  proceed  with  such  research 
endeavours  and  no  support. 

Some  Erindale  faculty  believe 
that  Erindale  College  is  the  low- 
wage  area  of  the  University. 
Accurate  or  not,  a review  of  the 
college  three  years  ago  indicated 
that  for  years  the  merit  pay  in- 
creases were  lower  than  the 
average  increase  elsewhere  in  the 
University.  And  women  faculty 
like  myself  have  accepted  adminis- 
trative positions  on  the  St.  George 
campus  for  good  reason.  With  a 
few  recent  exceptions  no  room  has 
been  made  for  women  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  Erindale  College. 

One  talented  woman  who  left  the 
college  permanendy  blundy  told 
me  that  she  had  no  future  there. 

So  there  have  been  problems  but 
I suspect  the  solutions  lie  in  a more 
integrated  approach.  Erindale 
should  continue  to  provide  quality 
undergraduate  training,  but  to 
focus  on  this  role  as  its  sole  aim  is 
unrealistic.  The  college  adminis- 
tration should  recognize  that  its 
faculty  will  engage  in  graduate 
teaching,  win  grants  to  pursue 
scholarship  and  come  and  go  as 


they  take  on  other  jobs  within  the 
University.  For  this  is  what  their 
jobs  entail:  good  scholars  make 
good  teachers  because  people  who 
are  interested  in  their  subjects  are 
anxious  to  convey  their  ideas  to 
students.  Erindale  students  will 
probably  take  some  courses  in  their 
senior  years  on  the  St.  George 
campus  — and  why  shouldn’t 
they?  They  will  graduate  with 
U of  T degrees.  Many  of  the  best 
will  undoubtedly  do  graduate  work 
and  perhaps  continue  associations 
with  Erindale  faculty  they  met  as 
undergraduates. 

Morton  concludes  there  is 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
Canadian  education  at  all  levels. 
Yet  last  year’s  issue  of  Maclean’s 
magazine  devoted  to  undergradu- 
ate university  education  indicated 
there  was  a relatively  high  level  of 
satisfaction  by  the  students  and 
their  parents  with  the  quality  of 
the  undergraduate  experience  at 
Canadian  universities.  Erindale 
College  with  its  high  standards 
and  hard-working  faculty  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  this.  But  in  these 
hard  times  the  University  cannot 
afford  to  view  each  of  its  many 
sections  as  a total  and  separate 
entity.  A committee  is  currendy 
looking  at  the  relationships 
amongst  the  three  campuses.  I 


hope  it  concludes  that  the 
strengths  of  the  different  campuses 
should  be  enhanced,  that  all  faculty 
members  at  the  University  should 
be  given  equal  opportunities  to 
engage  in  teaching,  research  and 
administration  and  that  their  pay 
levels  and  working  conditions 
should  be  roughly  equal.  An  in- 
crease in  the  interaction  of  faculty 
and  students  between  campuses 
would  go  a long  way  towards 
enhancing  the  educational  experi- 
ence on  both  the  Erindale  and  the 
St.  George  campuses.  It  might  also 
dispel  parochialism  at  the  one  and 
snobbishness  at  the  other,  and 
contribute  to  a renewed  apprecia- 
tion of  the  strengths,  complexities 
and  people  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Laurel  Sefton  MacDowell 
Erindale  College  and 
Department  of  History 


Letters  Deadlines 

March  1 9 for  March  29 
April  2 for  April  12 
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History 


Rescuing  History 

A long-lost  Mennonite  archive  has  survived  a volatile  Russian 
past  and  found  a more  peaceful  present  in  Canada 

By  David  Todd 


The  Mennonites forestry  service  was  organized  as  an  alternative  to  compulsory  military  service. 


arvey  Dyck 
just  had  to 
share  the 
news  with 
somebody. 

The  trouble 
was,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  radio 
station  where  his  friend  Svetlana 
Vishtalenko  worked,  he  was  so  ex- 
cited that  he  could  barely  speak. 

Vishtalenko,  who  ran  a radio  infor- 
mation program  in  the  Ukrainian 
port  city  of  Odessa,  couldn’t  recall 
ever  seeing  the  mild-mannered  U of  T 
history  professor  appear  so  agitated. 

“The  guard  at  the  door  didn’t  want 
to  let  him  in  at  first,”  she  says,  re- 
calling the  events  of  that  summer 
day  in  1990.  “She  thought  this  guy 
looked  suspidous.  His  lips  were  quiv- 
ering and  he  could  hardly  blurt  out  my  name.  Then,  when  I 
came  out,  he  looked  at  me  and  said:  ‘Svetlana,  I have  found  my 
Rosetta  stone.’” 

Eagerly,  Dyck  poured  out  the  remarkable  tale.  In  the  course 
of  doing  some  research  at  the  Odessa  Regional  State  Archives, 
he  had  discovered,  quite  by  accident,  a long-forgotten  cache  of 
files  documenting  the  history  of  what  had  once  been  the  fore- 
most Mennonite  community  of  Imperial  Russia:  the  Molochna 
settlement  in  southern  Ukraine.  Dyck,  a scholar  of  Russian  and 
east  European  history,  knew  the  story  behind  this  archive, 
assembled  70  years  earlier  in  the  midst  of  revolution  and  civil 
war  by  a Russian  Mennonite  educator  named  Peter  Jacovlevich 
Braun.  He  also  knew  that  since  Soviet  officials  had  seized  the 
collection  in  1929,  it  had  been  missing  and  presumed  lost 
forever. 

Now,  almost  miraculously,  Peter  Braun’s  labour  of  love  had 
resurfaced,  opening  up  the  prospect  of  brand  new  avenues  of  re- 
search into  Russian  Mennonite  and  Ukrainian  history.  But 
with  the  Soviet  empire  in  extremis  and  the  political  situation 
growing  more  uncertain  each  day,  Dyck  couldn’t  be  certain  that 
western  scholars  would  ever  actually  have  a chance  to  see  this 
material  — unless  he  could  somehow  arrange  to  take  a micro- 
filmed copy  of  the  collection  out  of  the  country.  “I  decided,  with- 
in hours  really,  that  I ought  to  undertake  a rescue  effort.” 

With  the  help  of  Vishtalenko,  who  has  since  taken  up 
graduate  studies  in  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  8c 
Literatures,  Dyck  succeeded  in  working  out  a tidy  barter  ar- 
rangement with  the  director  of  the  Odessa  archives:  he  would 
supply  new  photoduplicating  and  microfilming  equipment  in 
exchange  for  a complete  copy  of  the  125,000-page  Molochna 
collection.  The  microfilming  of  the  documents  was  complet- 
ed in  August  1991,  shortly  before  the  failed  coup  that  helped 
precipitate  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Both  U of  T and  Conrad  Grebel  College  at  University  of 
Waterloo,  collaborators  in  a joint  program  of  Russian  Mennonite 
studies,  now  have  copies  of  the  collection,  as  does  the  Winnipeg- 
based  Mennonite  Heritage  Centre,  which  joined  with  the 
other  two  institutions  in  funding  the  archive  project.  An  exhibit 
celebrating  the  recovery  of  the  collection,  now  known  as  the 
Peter  J.  Braun  Russian  Mennonite  Archive,  was  officially 
opened  at  Robarts  Library  March  11.  Future  spin-offs  of  the 
discovery  will  likely  include  an  international  scholarly  confer- 
ence in  1996  or  1997  and  a new  publication  series  — both  of 
these  to  be  organized  through  the  joint  program  with  Conrad 
Grebel. 

“It  is  a unique  set  of  documents  touching  on  many  different 


aspects  of  the  life  of  this  community,”  says  Dyck,  whose  own 
parents  were  Russian  Mennonites  who  emigrated  to  Canada  in 
the  1920s.  “We  have  private  letters  and  institutional  records.  So 
it  can  be  used  in  a great  variety  of  ways.” 


Mennonites  of  Dutch  and  German  ancestry, 

members  of  a Protestant  denomination  originating  in  northern 
Europe  in  the  16th  century,  first  settled  in  the  Molochna  re- 
gion of  Ukraine  near  the  beginning  of  the  1800s.  In  the  decades 
that  followed  they  built  a thriving  community  — the  largest  for- 
eign settlement  in  Imperial  Russia,  in  fact  — that  had  its  own 
array  of  educational,  religious  and  economic  institutions  and 
proved  instrumental  to  the  development  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry in  the  region.  During  the  First  World  War,  however, 
German-speaking  communities,  including  the  Mennonites, 
found  themselves  the  target  of  a bitter  campaign  by  Russian  na- 
tionalists who  accused  them  of  disloyalty.  Threatened  with 
the  seizure  of  their  lands,  Mennonite  leaders  agreed  upon  the 
need  for  some  form  of  central  archive  to  help  them  defend  their 
long  record  of  loyalty  and  preserve  their  heritage.  In  1917 
Peter  Braun  was  appointed  archivist. 

Within  months  came  the  Russian  Revolution,  plunging  the 
country  into  bloody  civil  war.  Though  battling  tuberculosis, 
Braun  spent  much  of  his  time  over  the  next  three  years  jour- 
neying from  village  to  village  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos,  gath- 
ering institutional  records,  private  and  official  letters,  articles 
and  contracts  — anything  with  a bearing  on  the  history  of 
Mennonites  in  Russia.  A single  room  of  his  house  in  the 
village  of  Neu  Halbstadt  became  a storehouse  for  the  moun- 
tainous aggregation  of  papers. 

By  1924  Braun  had  decided  to  join  the  wave  of  Mennonites 
then  fleeing  Soviet  rule.  Before  departing  for  Germany  he  ar- 
ranged for  the  archive  to  be  moved  to  the  attic  rooms  of  the  Deaf 
8c  Mute  School  in  the  village  ofTiege  — a safe  place,  he  thought, 
since  few  strangers  ever  visited.  However,  the  teachers  at  the 
school  apparently  had  second  thoughts  and  decided  soon  after 
to  have  the  collection  transferred  to  an  estate  belonging  to  the 
prominent  Cornies  family  in  nearby  Orlov.  Unfortunately  in 
1929  the  family  was  driven  from  their  home  during  the  cam- 
paign to  collectivize  agriculture  and  the  archive  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  government.  Later,  during  the  Second  W orld  W ar, 
as  many  as  60  percent  of  the  Molochna  Mennonites  were  de- 
ported to  central  Asia  and  Siberia  so  that  by  1945  their  settle- 
ment had  for  all  intents  and  purposes  ceased  to  exist. 


The  fate  of  the  Molochna 
collection  was  far  from  Dyck’s  mind 
when  he  travelled  to  Odessa  in  1990; 
the  research  that  took  him  to  the 
state  archives  dealt  mainly  with  the 
agricultural  history  of  southern 
Ukraine.  One  day,  however,  as  he 
toiled  away  in  the  reading  room,  a 
member  of  the  archives  staff  who 
had  been  assisting  him  plopped  a 
nondescript  index  book  onto  the 
table  and  said  simply,  “This  may  be 
of  interest”  — an  understatement  of 
comic  proportions,  as  it  turned  out. 
As  Dyck  paged  through  the  lengthy 
listing  of  files,  more  than  3,600  in  all, 
his  heart  leapt:  somehow,  it  seemed, 
the  lost  records  of  the  Molochna 
Mennonites  had  survived  in  the 
Odessa  archives  for  six  decades. 
About  17  percent  of  the  files,  as  well  as  an  assortment  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  had  gone  missing  but  the  material  was 
otherwise  relatively  unscathed. 

News  of  the  discovery  electrified  scholars  of  Mennonite 
history.  (Coincidentally  another  academic,  George  Epp,  pres- 
ident of  Menno  Simons  College  in  Winnipeg,  had  also  stum- 
bled across  the  Molochna  collection  that  same  summer.) 
“There  was  an  initial  sense  of  disbelief  that  a collection  so  large 
could  be  found,”  says  Leonard  Friesen,  an  assistant  professor 
of  history  at  Conrad  Grebel  and  co-chair  of  the  joint  research 
program  with  U of  T.  The  range  of  archival  materials  available 
on  Russian  Mennonites  has,  until  now,  been  fairly  limited: 
while  researchers  have  had  access  to  private  papers  and  mem- 
oirs as  well  as  to  Russian  government  records,  materials  on  the 
many  institutions  of  the  Mennonite  community  have  been  in 
short  supply.  “There’s  nothing  that  really  compares  to  the 
Odessa  collection  in  terms  of  size  and  the  insight  that  it  gives 
into  the  community  itself,”  says  Friesen. 

Scholars  now  will  have  a historical  window  through  which 
they  can  study  the  everyday  economic  and  social  life  of  the  set- 
tlement and  trace  the  evolution  of  key  community  institu- 
tions. A copy  of  a census  done  in  1835  should  make  it  possi- 
ble to  study  demographic  patterns  as  well.  Ingrid  Epp,  a retired 
U of  T librarian  who  has  prepared  a revised  inventory  of  the 
archive,  expects  there  will  also  be  considerable  interest  in  the 
records  of  the  forestry  service  that  was  organized  for  the  paci- 
fist Mennonite  community  in  the  1870s  as  an  alternative  to 
compulsory  military  service. 

Thousands  of  Mennonites  in  North  America  can  trace  their 
roots  back  to  Imperial  Russia  and  the  historical  insights  gleaned 
from  the  Molochna  archive  will  undoubtedly  enrich  their 
sense  of  heritage  and  identity.  The  material  may  hold  even 
greater  meaning,  however,  for  the  60,000  to  70,000  people  of 
Russian  Mennonite  background  who  have  emigrated  to 
Germany  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the  last  15  years. 
From  the  Stalin  era  onwards,  Dyck  explains,  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities worked  hard  to  deny  these  people  any  knowledge  of 
their  history,  with  the  result  that  they  now  find  themselves 
“adrift  and  uncertain.”  Dyck  hopes  to  see  a copy  of  the 
Molochna  collection  find  its  way  to  an  archive  in  Germany  so 
that  the  new  wave  of  emigrants  can  use  it  to  understand  their 
past  as  they  struggle  to  establish  an  identity  for  themselves  in 
German  society. 

“This  archive  really  is  going  to  be  an  enormous  resource  as 
people  actually  begin  to  use  it,”  Dyck  says.  “That  s a story 
that  still  remains  to  be  told.” 


y 
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Reaching  Out, 
Reaching  Within 

Steps  to  University  encourages  students  to  explore  their  potential 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


'V  'V  RESSED  IN  JEANS  AND  A LOOSE  BLUE 

sweater,  Professor  Horace  Henriques’  task 
this  mid-winter  afternoon  is  to  teach  basic 
sociology  to  a group  of  city  high  school 
students.  But  as  the  U of  T instructor 
moves  about  the  classroom,  stressing  words 
with  his  outstretched  hands  and  asking  questions,  it  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  he  too  is  learning. 

While  trying  to  illustrate  a point  about  the  socialization 
process  that  many  immigrants  experience,  Henriques  tells  the 
West  Toronto  Collegiate  students  about  his 
own  arrival  in  Canada  from  Guyana  in  1969. 

At  the  time,  he  says,  he  relied  heavily  on 
compatriots  to  help  him  adjust  to  his  new 
homeland  and  often  asked  them,  “Do  you 
have  any  lines?”  The  phrase,  he  explains, 
means  do  you  know  of  any  jobs  or  where 
housing  can  be  found. 

His  tale,  however,  elicits  loud  laughter 
and  a comment  from  one  female  student 
who  cautions  him  against  using  those  words 
today.  “Why  not?”  he  asks  innocently. 

“Because  they’ll  think  you  want  cocaine,  sir.” 

“Oh  my  God!”  a red-faced  Henriques  utters 
before  joining  in  the  giggling. 


and  in  the  middle  of  a multiracial,  working-class  neighbourhood, 
West  Toronto  has  1,100  students.  Its  vice-principal,  Bob 
Longworth,  says  that  over  the  past  several  years  the  school  has 
sent  few  of  them  to  university.  Teachers  and  board  officials,  who 
compile  such  statistics,  suspect  that  a combination  of  cultural 
and  economic  factors  have  kept  many  of  the  best  students  from 
pursuing  post-secondary  education.  For  instance,  Longworth 
says,  some  parents  expect  their  children  to  marry  or  seek  early 
employment  instead  of  continuing  their  studies.  Others,  who 
may  not  have  finished  high  school  themselves,  envision  their 


A FACULTY  MEMBER  WITH  THE  UnI- 
versity’s  Transitional  Year  Program  (TYP) 

Henriques  has  been  teaching  the  Sociology 
101  class  at  West  Toronto  three  times  a 
week  since  September.  He  and  24  grade  11 
and  12  students  are  taking  part  in  a new  and 
experimental  program  designed  to  attract 
more  of  the  school’s  young  people  to  U of  T. 

Entitled  Steps  to  University,  the  program 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  It  is  based 
on  an  American  model  whose  aim  is  to  attract 
San  Francisco-area  students  from  under-rep- 
resented and  underprivileged  groups  to  San 
Francisco  State  University.  Suzanne  Ziegler, 
the  Metro  Toronto  Board  of  Education’s 
director  of  research,  heard  of  the  American 
program  in  the  late  1980s  and  set  about 
establishing  one  here.  Through  a special 
one-year  grant  the  board  pays  the  program’s 
estimated  cost  of  $17,500  which  covers 
Henriques’  time  and  class  textbooks.  In  turn 
the  University  has  waived  academic  and  in- 
cidental fees  of  $483  per  student  and  provided  membership  cards 
for  libraries  and  recreational  facilities.  If  further  funding  is 
made  available  the  program  will  likely  continue  next  year  and 
perhaps  expand  to  other  schools. 

The  University  already  offers  a number  of  community  out- 
reach programs.  TYP  and  Woodsworth  College’s  pre-univer- 
sity program  help  adult  members  of  visible  minority  and 
underqualified  groups  enter  the  university  system.  Steps  to 
University,  however,  is  unique  because  it  targets  “bright  but 
underachieving”  students  who  would  never  have  considered 
attending  university,  says  Professor  Jack  Wayne,  TYP s director. 

Located  near  the  comer  of  Lansdowne  Ave.  and  College  St. 


careers,”  Longworth  says.  “This  feeds  very  much  into  their 
self-esteem  and  when  you  combine  that  with  effective  instruc- 
tion, the  students  can  be  very  successful.  And  that  is  certainly 
what  has  come  out  of  this.” 

The  students  have  written  two  multiple-choice  exams  to 
date  and  the  current  average  is  75  percent  — well  above  that 
of  many  first-year  U of  T sociology  classes.  Henriques  em- 
phasizes that  the  instruction  he  gives  is  exacdy  the  same  as  given 
at  U of  T.  What  is. different,  however,  is  the  extra  help  provided 
twice  a week  by  guidance  counsellor  Norma  Dellio  to  help 
sharpen  essay  writing,  research  and  note- 
taking skills. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  will  receive 
a university-level  credit  in  sociology  as  well 
as  a high  school  credit  in  business  English. 
Only  one  student  has  dropped  out;  two  or 
three  others  are  not  expected  to  pass.  This, 
however,  does  not  seem  cause  for  concern. 
Success,  Dellio  says,  can  be  measured  in  a 
multitude  of  ways.  For  example,  she  notes, 
the  course  has  not  only  helped  students  gain 
confidence  but  has  also  broken  down  some  of 
the  communication  barriers  among  inter- 
racial groups. 

“At  the  beginning,  many  of  them  would 
not  open  their  mouths  and  would  not  venture 
an  opinion  because  they  felt  that  what  they 
had  to  say  was  not  worthwhile,”  she  notes. 
“Now,  they’ll  often  say  very  personal  things 
without  fear  of  being  condemned  by  the 
other  students  in  the  class.  They  have  devel- 
oped great  respect  for  each  other.” 


sons  and  daughters  taking  up  vocational  trades  instead  of 
spending  years  and  thousands  of  dollars  attending  university. 

When  the  program  was  developed  the  school  selected  25 
students  from  approximately  40,  who  either  volunteered  or 
were  nominated  by  their  teachers.  Those  already  university- 
bound  or  who  did  not  have  a certain  number  of  credits  were  not 
eligible.  The  ones  chosen  are  students  who,  despite  obvious  in- 
telligence and  ability,  may  have  had  poor  marks  or  attendance 
records.  The  majority  were  not  bom  in  Canada  but  come  from 
such  places  as  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America,  Asia,  Africa  and 
southern  Europe. 

“We  wanted  to  raise  their  expectations  about  their  school 


DELLIO’S  STATEMENTS  ARE  CORROBORATED 
by  student  interaction.  As  Henriques  moves 
the  discussion  towards  the  film  Mississippi 
Masala,  which  the  class  saw  previously,  issues 
of  racism,  cultural  clashes  and  power  conflicts 
are  debated  passionately  but  intelligently  and 
without  rancour.  Some  groups,  like  the 
Southeast  Asians  portrayed  in  the  movie, 
helped  whites  suppress  blacks  in  Africa,  one 
student  notes.  Yes,  adds  another,  but  the 
Asians  had  little  choice  in  the  matter  because 
they  were  initially  brought  to  Africa  as  ser- 
vants. Maybe  so,  says  a third,  but  one  of  the 
film’s  Southeast  Asian  characters  clearly 
shows  his  people’s  deep-rooted  prejudice  by 
forbidding  his  daughter  to  date  a black  American. 

“I  like  this  class  because  we’re  encouraged  to  have  more  dis- 
cussion and  when  we  do  work,  we  don’t  just  memorize.  We 
apply  it  to  real  life,”  says  Carlton  Peters. 

Christopher  Banjo  adds  that  compared  to  his  other  courses, 
this  one  is  “a  lot  more  work”  in  terms  of  reading  and  prepara- 
tion but  says  he  intends  to  take  a follow-up  class  if  offered. 

Chau  Tran  says  the  class  has  convinced  her  that  a universi- 
ty education  is  within  her  grasp  if  she  works  hard  for  it.  “My 
parents  have  always  told  me  that  I have  to  go  to  university  but 
I was  wondering  if  I was  capable  of  it.  This  course  has  shown 
me  that  maybe  I am  capable.” 
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New  Horizons 

Race  relations  report  is  no  cause for  concern ; it  s an  opportunity  for  debate 

By  Martin  Klein 


I WAS  DISTURBED  BY  JOHN  FUREDY’S  VITRIOLIC 
Commentary  piece  in  The  Bulletin  (Life  on  the  Farm,  Jan. 
11),  so  disturbed  that  I read  the  PACRRARI  report.  I still  do 
not  understand  his  vitriol.  Professor  Furedy  seems  to  regard  the 
report  as  a threat  to  academic  freedom.  It  is,  however,  a rather 
mild  document,  which  contains  no  proposal  that  would  threat- 
en his  right  to  teach  or  do  research. 

He  also  seems  to  be  bothered  by  the  notion  that  the  University 
should  be  concerned  about  racism.  I cannot  think  of  any  pub- 
lic question  that  is  more  important,  but 
then  I was  raised  during  the  Second  World 
War,  aware  that  there  were  people  who 
would,  if  they  could,  gas  me,  not  because  of 
anything  I did  but  because  of  who  I was.  I 
took  from  my  childhood  a sense  of  horror 
at  what  we  now  call  ethnic  cleansing  and  the 
racial  stereotyping  that  underlies  it.  Perhaps 

if  some  lunatic  fringe  wanted  to  gas  

Hungarian  psychologists,  Professor 
Furedy  might  better  understand  the 
problem. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  Toronto  an 
exciting  place  to  live  is  the  tremendous 
cultural  variety  of  the  city.  A glance  at  the 
indiscriminate  violence  of  the  American 
cities  or  the  systematic  tribal  violence  of 
eastern  Europe  suggests  the  costs  of  mutual 
mistrust,  racism  and  ethnic  warfare. 

Canadian  traditions  of  civility  and  mutual 
respect,  which  make  Toronto  attrac- 
tive, must  be  preserved  and  expanded. 

This  university  is  not  an  ivory  tower.  It  can  try  to  ignore  the 
larger  world  of  which  it  is  part  — or  act  within  it.  Our  business, 
after  all,  is  education. 

Michael  Marrus’  letter  in  The  Bulletin  discussing  the  report 
(Race  relations  report  causes  academic  unease,  Jan.  25)  is  more 
thoughtful  but  I differ  with  him  on  some  points.  He  correctly 
defends  our  curriculum  against  the  charge  that  it  is  “narrow  and 
exclusive.”  Both  he  and  I have  been  active  in  opening  up  the  cur- 
riculum to  the  study  of  different  societies  and  different  per- 
spectives. The  fact  that  we  teach  courses  on  many  parts  of  the 
world  does  not,  however,  mean  we  should  rest  on  our  laurels. 
We  should  be  constantly  examining  our  curriculum.  The  sug- 
gestions made  by  PACRRARI  repeat  proposals  many  of  us  have 


made  within  our  respective  departments  for  years.  We  would 
like  to  teach  African  languages  and  we  would  like  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  African  diaspora.  Perhaps  there  are  better  uses 
for  the  money  but  these  proposals  should  be  discussed. 

I also  agree  with  Professor  Marrus’  comment  that  historians 
no  longer  teach  about  the  “achievements  and  contributions”  of 
specific  groups  of  people.  Nevertheless,  by  the  very  fact  of 
studying  a people,  we  endow  them  with  a history  and  for  those 
often  denied  respect,  we  offer  the  dignity  of  a past.  We  teach, 


however,  not  just  to  offer  a sense  of  their  own  past  to  the 
stakeholders  in  a tradition  but  to  offer  understanding  to  those 
who  wish  to  understand  their  neighbours.  Most  students  in  my 
African  history  courses  are  white.  I would  like  to  think  that  my 
teaching  is  meaningful  to  both  groups. 

We  obviously  cannot  study  everyone’s  roots  and  we  will 
probably  never  want  to  study  others  as  intensively  as  we  study 
the  roots  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  Nevertheless  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  to  study  diverse  societies.  From  a scientific 
point  of  view,  all  societies  are  worth  studying.  The  important 
question  is  not  who  we  study  but  what  questions  we  ask.  From 
a pedagogic  point  of  view,  we  should  be  interested  in  getting 
our  students  to  come  out  of  themselves  and  explore  the  expe- 


riences of  other  times  and  places.  From  a social  point  of  view, 
it  is  important  that  all  groups  in  our  society  feel  a part  of  that 
society.  These  three  goals  are  not  opposed. 

I share  Professor  Marrus’  hostility  to  “numerical  goals”  in  hiring, 
that  is  to  say,  affirmative  action.  Affirmative  action  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  break  a pattern  of  discrimination  but  it  sets  up 
unnecessary  bureaucratic  structures  and  leads  to  a backlash. 
Already,  unsuccessful  white  male  applicants  for  jobs,  whether 
as  firefighters  or  as  university  professors,  tend  to  blame  hiring 
quotas  for  their  failures.  We  should,  how- 
ever, be  concerned  to  increase  the  partici- 
pation in  the  University  of  all  groups  in 
the  society  and  to  remove  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination. We  should  try  to  do  so  with- 
out introducing  new  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion. There  are  different  ways  to  do  this. 
One  is  to  deal  with  problems  of  training  and 
inadequate  education  that  make  it  difficult 
for  some  members  of  minority  groups  to 
compete.  That  is  the  approach  used  by  the 
Transitional  Year  Program  which  provides 
needed  training  for  students  who  are  poor- 
ly educated  but  otherwise  qualified  for  the 
University. 

There  are  also  ways  to  put  pressure  on 
those  units  with  monolithic  hiring  pat- 
terns. My  department  expects  search  com- 
mittees to  short-list  at  least  one  woman  or 
explain  if  there  are  no  qualified  female  can- 
didates. The  woman  does  not  always  get  the 
job.  We  are  concerned  not  to  set  up  new 
patterns  of  discrimination  but  to  break  down  old  ones.  The 
breaking  down  of  barriers  of  gender,  religion  and  race  ends  up 
enriching  all  of  us.  This  is  true  both  in  social  life  and  particularly 
in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  where  new  groups  often 
bring  new  perspectives  and  help  us  to  question  old  orthodoxies. 

All  of  these  questions  need  to  be  discussed.  The  PACRRARI 
report  is  a beginning  of  this  process.  Some  of  its  proposals  are 
unwise.  Some  are  too  expensive.  Many  are  worthy  of  imple- 
mentation and  all  are  worthy  of  discussion.  Professor  Furedy’s 
emotional  remarks  are  not  a contribution  to  this  process.  A 
little  reasoned  debate  would  help. 

Professor  Martin  Klein  is  a member  of the  Department  of  History. 


Professorship  in 

Conflict  Management  and  Negotiation 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
Faculty  of  Law 
Faculty  of  Management 


Applications  and  Nominations  are  invited 
for  the  University  of  Toronto 
Professorship  in 

Conflict  Management  and  Negotiation 

To  be  eligible  you  must: 

(1)  Hold  the  rank  of  Full  Professor 

(2)  Hold  your  principal  appointment  in  any  of  the  three  above  Faculties 

(3)  Have  an  outstanding  record  of  scholarship  and  teaching  in  the  area 

of  Conflict  Management  and  Negotiation 

Deadline  for  Nominations  and  Applications 
April  1, 1993 

Please  send  all  material  including  C.V.  and  names  of  three  referees  to: 

Dean  Marsha  A.  Chandler 
Chair  of  Selection  Committee 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  100  St.  George  Street 


College  Books  & the  GSU 

are  pleased  to  present  their  Spring  1993 


f£  dtc' 


Saturday,  March  27  to 
Sunday, April  4th 
Nine  Days  Long!! 


in  the  GSU  Gymnasium 
16  Bancroft  Ave. 

Hours: 

Saturday  & Sunday:  10-5 
Monday  to  Friday:  12-6 


•fiction  &.  non-fiction 
•children's/special  interests 
•academic  titles 
•paperbacks 


— Bloor  St.  - 


Spadlna 


We  accept  MC/Visa/AmEx 
For  information 
call  975-0849  or 
978-2391. 

We  reserve  the  right 
to  limit  quantities. 


Sale  Entrant 


— Harbord- 


Spadina  Circle 

College 

Books 


lce^yr\  gsu 

qr  College 
[~X~1  321 
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Space  to  Experiment 

A NASA  satellite , with  some  help  from  U of  T,  will  probe  our  planetary  health 

By  David  Todd 


" f ^IVE  YEARS  FROM  NOW  JAMES 
M Drummond  will  see  a decade  of  his 
.IL  life  go  rocketing  into  orbit. 

In  1998  the  US  National  Aeronautics  8c 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  plans  to  launch 
the  first  of  its  Earth  Observing  System  (EOS) 
satellites.  This  orbiting  platform,  the  AM-1, 
will  be  equipped  with  an  array  of  instruments 
designed  to  study  various  properties  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  oceans,  land  surface  and 
cloud  cover.  Drummond,  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Physics,  is  principal  investiga- 
tor for  an  international  science  team  current- 
ly developing  one  of  these  pieces  of  equip- 
ment — a device  to  measure  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  methane  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  project  team  must  have  this  instru- 
ment, known  as  Measurements  of  Pollution  in 
the  Troposphere,  or  MOPITT  for  short,  ready 
for  delivery  to  NASA  by  1996.  Drummond, 
who  originated  the  idea  and  has  been  working 
on  MOPITT  since  1988,  says  the  project  is 
now  entering  its  third  and  penultimate  stage 
which  involves  detailed  design  work  and  hard- 
ware development.  COM  DEV  Atlantic, 
a space  science  technology  firm  in  New 
Brunswick,  was  awarded  an  $8.5  million 
contract  in  January  to  produce  and  test  the 
instrument. 

The  EOS  project  is  a major  element  of 
NASA’s  contribution  to  the  US  Global  Change 
Research  Program,  an  initiative  aimed  at 
improving  the  understanding  of  the  earth  as  a 
system  and  of  the  processes  that  contribute  to 


changes  in  the  global  environment.  The  two 
largest  EOS  spacecraft  will  carry  a variety  of 
instruments,  all  gathering  data  simultaneously, 
in  an  effort  to  produce  an  integrated  view  of  the 
planet.  On  the  AM-1  platform,  for  example, 
MOPITT  will  be  accompanied  by  instruments 
designed  to  produce  images  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. By  viewing  the  different  sets  of  readings 
together,  EOS  program  scientist  Ghassem 
Asrar  says,  researchers  will  be  able  to  learn  more 
about  the  interactions  between  the  surface  and 
the  atmosphere  that  in  turn  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  carbon  monoxide  and  methane. 
“Having  these  complementary  measurements 
helps  you  to  understand  cause  and  effect,”  he 
says. 

Officials  at  NASA  selected  MOPITT  from 
among  hundreds  of  proposals  and  the  Canadian 


Space  Agency  agreed  to  provide  funding  and 
administrative  support  for  the  project.  Initially, 
Drummond  says,  the  plan  was  that  MOPITT 
would  measure  only  carbon  monoxide  — an 
important  enough  task  on  its  own  since  CO  is 
a central  player  in  the  chemistry  of  the  tropo- 
sphere and  therefore  a key  to  understanding 
other  atmospheric  processes.  The  science  team 
was  later  persuaded  to  try  expanding  the 
capabilities  of  the  instrument  to  measure 
methane.  Concentrations  of  methane,  an  im- 
portant greenhouse  gas,  have  been  increasing 
in  the  atmosphere  at  a rate  of  about  one  per- 
cent a year,  for  reasons  that  aren’t  yet  entirely 
clear;  data  from  MOPITT  may  help  resolve 
some  of  the  confusion. 

The  MOPITT  device  employs  a technique 
called  correlation  spectroscopy  which  involves 


measuring  infrared  radiation  emanating  from 
the  planet’s  surface.  Carbon  monoxide, 
methane  and  other  gases  in  the  atmosphere  all 
produce  distinctive  modifications  in  the  radi- 
ation emissions.  A correlation  spectrometer 
picks  up  the  emission  signal  of  a particular  gas 
— its  fingerprint,  essentially — by  using  a cell 
containing  a sample  of  the  same  gas  to  gener- 
ate a kind  of  filter  that  screens  out  other 
emissions. 

The  information  gathered  by  MOPITT  will 
make  it  possible  for  researchers,  for  the  first 
time,  to  prepare  global  maps  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  methane  distribution  in  the  troposphere. 
Drummond  is  also  working  with  a second 
team  of  scientists,  funded  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  8c  Engineering  Research  Council, 
who  are  developing  computer  models  of 
tropospheric  chemistry  that  will  incorporate 
measurements  from  the  instrument.  Jack 
McConnell,  the  professor  of  atmospheric  sci- 
ence at  York  University  who  leads  this  team, 
says  one  of  the  major  challenges  will  be  en- 
suring that  the  models  are  capable  of  handling 
such  vast  amounts  of  data. 

In  unguarded  moments  Drummond 
concedes  that  the  process  of  designing  and 
building  a complex  instrument  for  space-based 
research,  in  collaboration  with  other  researchers 
in  Canada,  the  US  and  England,  creates  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  headaches.  “You’re 
going  to  put  this  on  the  end  of  umpteen  tons 
of  high  explosive,  launch  it  up  there  and  hope 
that  it  works,”  he  says.  “And  you  only  get  one 
chance.” 


Profile 


Influence  Peddling 

An  Italian  studies  tutor  holds  sway  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  students 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


In  Anne  Urbancic’s  long  career  as  a 
tutor  with  the  Department  of  Italian 
Studies,  she  has  probably  taught  every  type 
of  student  — the  absolute  joys,  the  challenges 
and  the  perplexing  mixtures  of  both. 

And  then  there  have  been  those  who,  years 
after  leaving  her  classroom,  stop  by  her  office 
on  Sussex  Ave.  to  thank  her  for  changing  their 
lives.  “One  of  my  former  students  came  back  to 
tell  me  that  I had  actually  influenced  him  to  go 
into  the  priesthood!”  Urbancic  says  with  a 
chuckle.  The  student  had  become  a lawyer  but 
when  he  appeared  at  her  door  one  day,  he  told 
her  he  was  leaving  law  to  attend  a New  York 
seminary.  Eventually  he  planned  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Salesian  teaching  order  found- 
ed in  1859  by  Italian  holy  man  Giovanni  Bosco. 

“I  was  totally  stunned,”  she  says,  adding 
that  to  this  day,  she  doesn’t  know  exactly  how 
she  inspired  the  young  man  to  join  a monastery. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  teaching  that  motivated 
him  to  join  the  teaching  order,  she  says. 

Urbancic’s  students  and  colleagues,  who  have  consistently  de- 
scribed her  as  an  exceptionally  gifted  and  intuitive  language 
teacher,  would  likely  agree.  It  was  a group  of  them,  after  all,  who 
nominated  her  for  a 1992-93  Outstanding  Teaching  Award, 
given  for  the  first  time  this  year  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science.  She  was  one  of  six  winners  honoured  at  a March  3 
ceremony  at  Hart  House. 

Urbancic’s  association  with  U of  T began  in  1972  when  she 
came  to  the  University  to  study  French,  Spanish  and  Italian. 
After  graduating  in  1976  with  a degree  in  Italian  and  French, 


she  considered  doing  graduate  work  in  French.  However, 
the  Italian  language,  which  she  calls  “the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  world,”  together  with  the  department's  vibrant 
and  welcoming  atmosphere  were  stronger  enticements. 
A year  before  obtaining  her  PhD  in  1983  the  department 
offered  her  a teaching  job.  She  became  a senior  tutor  in  1986. 

Currendy  Urbancic  teaches  three  undergraduate  courses.  She 
is  also  the  department’s  undergraduate  coordinator,  chair  of  its 
Committee  to  Implement  Computer-Assisted  Language 
Instruction  and  key  organizer  of  a training  program  for  teaching 


assistants  and  of  the  faculty’s  language 
teaching  workshops.  Her  own  research 
examines  two  areas:  better  teaching  methods 
and  the  works  of  Italian  novelist  Annie  Vivanti 
and  Italian  poet  and  teacher  Niccolo 
Tommaseo.  At  home  she  is  mom  to  Clare,  9, 
and  Laurie,  5.  . 

“I  am  incredibly  busy,”  she  admits,  but  em- 
phasizes that  having  a very  supportive  husband, 
who  is  also  in  the  education  field,  eases  quite 
a bit  of  the  pressure.  She  also  receives  a great 
deal  of  satisfaction  watching  her  students  de- 
velop as  great  an  understanding  of  and  love  for 
the  language  as  she  has. 

“Last  summer  there  was  a student  in  my 
Italian  250  class  who  was  learning  very  slow- 
ly and  really  had  to  struggle,”  she  recalls.  One 
day,  in  an  effort  to  help  her,  Urbancic  asked 
the  student,  who  was  an  artist,  to  imagine 
that  she  was  in  Rome’s  beautiful  but  crowd- 
ed Piazza  Navona  and  that  an  Italian  had  just 
asked  her  a question.  Without  a phrase  book 
to  refer  to,  Urbancic  told  her,  the  student  would  have  to  respond 
somehow.  “If  you’re  in  Piazza  Navona  and  someone  asks  you 
a question,  you  will  have  to  react...”  Suddenly  something  clicked 
for  the  student  and  she  did  respond.  At  the  end  of  the  course, 
which  she  passed,  the  student  presented  Urbancic  with  a 
stunning  painting  of  the  piazza  she  had  envisioned  but  never 
visited.  Urbancic  says  that  both  the  student’s  scholarly  break- 
through and  her  gift  are  memories  she  will  never  forget. 

“I’ve  had  many  moments  like  that  and  they  have  been  some 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  my  life.” 
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Lectures 


Transparent  (Holographic) 
Proofs. 

Tuesday,  March  1 6 
Prof.  Laszlo  Babai,  University  of  Chicago; 
Computer  Science:  Its  Theory,  Practice, 
Applications  and  Implications  series.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building.  11  a.m. 
Computer  Science  and ITRC 

How  a Cell  Copes  with  Stress: 

The  Heat  Shock  Response. 

Tuesday,  March  1 6 

Prof.  Milton  J.  Schlesinger,  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis. 

110  Ramsay  Wright  Zoology  Laboratory. 
4:15  p.m.  Sigma  Xi,  U ofT  Chapter 

Architectural  Fetish. 

Tuesday,  March  1 6 

Prof.  Ann  Bergren,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  Room  103, 230  College  St 
7 p.m.  Architecture  id  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Architecture  Students  Union 

Shylock  and  the  Jewish 
Merchants  of  Venice. 

Tuesday,  March  1 6 
Prof.  Benjamin  Ravid,  Brandeis  University, 
David  Lipson  lecture.  179  University 
College.  8 p.m  .Jewish  Studies,  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  History  and  Renaissance  Studies 

Italian  Cinema:  The  Garden  of 
the  Finzi-Continis. 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 

Prof.  Rachele  Lavorato,  Department  of 

Italian  Studies.  213  Victoria  College. 

8 p.m.  Society  for  Mediterranean  Studies 

Extending  What  the  Computer 
Can  Do:  A Gentle  Introduction 
of  Programming. 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 

John  Bradley,  computing  and  communi- 
cations. Centre  for  Computing  in  the 
Humanities,  14th  floor,  Robarts  Library. 
8:30  p.m.  CCH 

The  School  for  Wives:  The  Ideal 
Woman  as  Educated  Muslim. 

Thursday,  March  1 8 

Prof.  Gail  Minault,  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin;  1992  Aziz  Ahmad  lecture.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College.  3 p.m.  South 
Asian  Studies 

Fuga  dalla  lingua-madre;  scrittori 
che  per  elezione  hanno  composto 
le  loro  opere  in  una  lingua 
straniera. 

Thursday,  March  1 8 

Giorgio  Pressburger,  Italian  director,  pro- 
ducer and  writer.  Room  204,  21  Sussex 
Ave.  5 to  7 p.m.  Italian  Studies  and  Italian 
Cultural  Institute 

The  War  against  the  Family. 

Thursday,  March  1 8 
William  D.  Gairdner,  author.  Alumni 
Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College.  7 p.m.  UTWL 

Cultures  and  Pluralism. 

Friday,  March  1 9 

Ivan  Karp,  Smithsonian  Institution;  in 
conjunction  with  Appropriation  of  Culture 
workshop.  179  University  College.  3 p.m. 
Anthropology 

Singing  the  Scroll:  Thoughts  on 
the  South  Italian  Exultet. 

Friday,  March  1 9 
Prof.  Thomas  Kelly,  Oberlin  College. 
Common  Room,  Pointifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  3 p.m  PIMS 


The  Politics  of  Freud’s  Secret 
Committee. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

Prof.  Em.  Phyllis  Grosskurth,  Department 
of  English.  G58  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  12  noon  to  1:15  p.m.  Psychiatry 

Our  Styles  Are  Ever  Changing: 
Aspects  ofTransformational 
Intercultural  Processes  of 
Identity  Expressions  in 
Multicultural  Settings  in  Canada. 

Tuesday,  March  23 
Prof.  Keizo  Miyasaka,  Keio  University, 
visiting  scholar,  Northrop  Frye  Centre. 
205  Northrop  Frye  Hall.  4 to  5:30  p.m. 

Story  as  Vision:  Alice  Munro’s 
Manuscripts  in  Critical  Context. 

Wednesday,  March  24 
Prof.  Robert  Thacker,  St.  Lawrence 
University,  Kanton,  NY.  Combination 
Room,  Trinity  College.  8 p.m.  Friends  of 
Trinity  College  Library 

Facing  the  Challenges  of  the  90s. 

Wednesday,  March 24 
The  Hon.  Bob  Rae,  premier  of  Ontario; 
Larry  Sefton  memorial  lecture.  Arthur  M. 
Kruger  Hall,  Woodsworth  College.  8 p.m. 

How  Expert  Systems  Can 
Assist  the  Writer. 

Wednesday,  March  24 
Burke  Campbell,  Centre  for  Computing  in 
the  Humanities.  Centre  for  Computing 
in  the  Humanities,  14th  floor,  Robarts 
Library.  8:30  p.m.  CCH 

Visual  Language  and  Its 
Interpretation. 

Thursday,  March  25 

Prof.  Femande  Saint-Martin,  Universite 
du  Quebec  a Montreal.  126  Woodsworth 
College.  2 p.m.  Fine  Art  and  Royal  Society 
of  Canada 

Pamphlet  Wars  and  the  Public 
Sphere  in  Renaissance  England. 

Thursday,  March  25 

Joseph  Black,  Department  of  English. 
Senior  Common  Room,  Burwash  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  CRRS  and  Toronto 
Renaissance  id  Reformation  Colloquium 

Examinations  and  Student 
Learning:  The  Tail  That  Wags 
the  Dog. 

Thursday,  March  25 
Dr.  Bob  Hilliard,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  3163  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

5 p.m.  Studies  in  Medical  Education 

The  Spread  of  World  Religions  in 
Medieval  Nomadic  Societies  of 
the  Eurasian  Steppes. 

Friday,  March  26 

Prof.  Anatoly  Khazanov,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Croft  Chapter  House.  3 p.m. 
Central  & Inner  Asia  Seminar  and  CREES 

Theorizing  Post-Modernism:  A 
Sociological  Perspective  on 
Space,  Restructuring  & Culture. 

Monday,  March  29 
Prof.  Mark  Gottdiener,  University  of 
California  at  Riverside.  Room  409,  455 
Spadina  Ave.  2 to  4 p.m.  Urban  Id 
Community  Studies 


Britain's  Global 
Telecommunications  Empire, 
1850-1940:  The  International 
Politics  of  a Private  Industry. 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 
Prof.  Robert  Boyce,  Claude  T.  Bissell 
chair,  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity  College. 

2 p.m.  International  Relations 

Learning  on  the  Job:  The 
Engineering  Education  of  Frank 
and  Walter  Shanly,  1841-1851. 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 

Prof.  Richard  White,  Department  of 
History.  304  Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
IHPST 

The  Protestant  Church  and 
the  State  in  the  GDR. 

Thursday,  March  18 

Prof.  Gregory  Baum,  McGill  University, 

A Political  Sociology  of  Contemporary 
Europe  series.  Room  506, 203  College  St. 

2 to  4 p.m.  Sociology,  Philosophy, 
International  Studies  and  Political  Science 

The  Many  Faces  of  Morality. 

Thursday,  March  1 8 
Prof.  Amelie  Rorty,  Radcliffe  College. 
179  University  College.  4 p.m.  Philosophy 

The  Quantum  and  Stochastic 
Manifestations  of  Chaos. 

Thursday,  March  1 8 
Prof.  Linda  Reichl,  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Modem  Dilemma  and  Historical 
Disease:  What  Can  We  Learn 
from  the  History  of  Tuberculosis? 

Wednesday,  March  24 
Prof.  Gina  Feldberg,  York  University.  304 
Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m.  IHPST 

The  Disintegration  of  the  Italian 
Party  System:  Towards  a 
Second  Republic? 

Thursday,  March  25 

Prof.  Stephen  Heilman,  York  University, 
A Political  Sociology  of  Contemporary 
Europe  series.  Room  506, 203  College  St. 
2 to  4 p.m.  Sociology,  International  Studies 
and  Political  Science 

Spectroscopy  of  Langmuir- 
Blodgett  Films. 

Friday,  March  26 
Prof.  Ricardo  Aroca,  University  of 
Windsor.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 


Seminars 


Philophy  of  Science  8t  Technology, 
Hannah  seminar  for  the  history  of 
medicine.  2109  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 to  6 p.m. 

Equity  and  Access  to  Health  Care 
in  Canada. 

Thursday,  March  18 

Prof.  Chandrakant  P.  Shah,  Department 
of  Preventive  Medicine  8c  Biostatistics. 
412  Rosebrugh  Building.  1 p.m.  IBME 

The  Polish  Share  of  the 
Demographic  Composition  of 
19th-Century  Ukraine. 

Thursday,  March  18 

Bohdan  Hrabovet’kyi,  Chair  of  Ukrainian 
Studies.  Boardroom,  Multicultural  History 
Society  of  Ontario,  43  Queen’s  Park  Cres. 

E.  4 to  6 p.m.  Ukrainian  Studies 

Primary  Prevention  of  IDDM: 

A Reality  or  a Pipe  Dream? 

Friday,  March  1 9 
Prof.  John  Dupre,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  Private  Dining  Room,  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital.  8 a.m.  Banting  Id  Best 
Diabetes  Centre 

Constructing  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses:  A Poacher’s 
View. 

Friday,  March  1 9 

Willard  McCarty,  Centre  for  Computing 
in  the  Humanities.  152  University  College. 
3:10  p.m.  Classical  Studies 

Political  Pageantry  in 
Elizabethan  England. 

Friday,  March  1 9 

Making  the  Regiment  a Little  Less 
Monstrous?  Preparing  The  Queues  Majesties 
Passage  (1558),  John  Parsons,  senior  fellow, 
Centre  for  Reformation  8c  Renaissance 
Studies;  “Soone  crossing  causes  in  the 
Citie”:  Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Norwich 
Entertainment,  1578,  Prof.  Elizabeth 
Popham,  Trent  University.  323  E.J.  Pratt 
Library,  Victoria  College.  2:10  p.m.  CRRS 

Healthy  Adjustment  in 
Retirement. 

Tuesday,  March  23 
Dr.  Jim  Cyr,  Whitby  Psychiatric  Hospital. 
Room  305, 455  Spadina  Ave.  4 to  5:30  p.m 
Studies  of  Aging  and  Health  Promotion 

Epitaxial  Growth  of  Films  and 
Superlattices  by  Pulsed  Laser 
Ablation. 

Tuesday,  March  23 
Doug  Lowndes,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratories,  Oak  Ridge,  TN.  244 
Galbraith  Building.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  OLLRC 

Crisis  or  Decline?  France  1914- 
1940:  A Reassessment. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

Prof.  Anthony  Adamthwaite,  Claude  T. 
Bissell  chair,  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  International  Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


The  European  Community  and 
Its  Conservative  Critics  in  Britain 
and  France:  Possibilities  for  a 
New  Consensus. 

Tuesday,  March  1 6 
Professor  Robert  Boyce,  Claude  T.  Bissell 
chair,  Centre  for  International  Studies;  A 
Political  Sociology  of  Contemporary 
Europe  series.  Room  506, 203  College  St. 
10  to  12  noon.  Sociology,  International 
Studies  and  Political  Science 


Wednesday,  March  24 
Prof.  Anthony  Adamthwaite,  Claude  T. 
Bissell  chair,  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  International  Studies 
and  International  Relations 

Update  on  Laser  Optical 
Tomography. 

Thursday,  March  25 
Dr.  Enricho  Gratton,  University  of  Illinois. 
SG16  Reichmann  Research  Building, 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre. 
12  noon.  Medical  Physics 

Marianne  vs  John  Bull:  Britain’s 
First  Application  for  EC 
Membership,  1957-1963. 

Thursday,  March  25 
Prof.  Anthony  Adamthwaite,  Claude  T. 
Bissell  chair,  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Senior  Common  Room, 
University  College.  4 to  5:30  p.m. 
International  Studies 

Chemical  Reduction,  Not 
Incineration,  of  Chlorinated 
Hydrocarbons. 

Thursday,  March  25 
Douglas  Hallett,  ELI  Eco  Logic 
International  Inc.  211  Haultain  Building. 
4:10  p.m.  IES 

The  Last  Words  of  Socrates. 

Friday,  March  26 

Prof.  Glenn  Most,  University  of 
Heidelberg.  152  University  College. 
3:10  p.m.  Classical  Studies 

Innovations  on  the  Front  Line: 
Pursuing  Social  Equity  in 
Toronto  Parks  & Recreation. 

Monday,  March  29 

Herb  Pirk,  commissioner  of  parks  and 
recreation,  City  of  Toronto.  330  Clara 
Benson  Building.  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  Physical 
Id  Health  Education 


Measurements  of  Fluorescence  in 
Scattering  Media  and  in  Tissue. 

Tuesday,  March  16 
Prof.  Rebecca  Richards-Kortum, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  244 
Galbraith  Building.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  OLLRC 

The  Roles  of  Writs  in  Mesoderm 
Induction  and  Patterning  in 
Xenopus. 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 
Prof.  Randall  T.  Moon,  University  of 
Washington.  420  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories.  12  noon  to 
1 p.m.  Zoology 

Patents  and  Patrons:  J.B.  Collip 
and  the  Development  of 
Emmenin. 

Wednesday,  March  17 
Alison  Li,  Institute  for  the  History  8c 


Meetings 

Conferences 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  March  1 6 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  March  25 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  March  29 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Value-Added  Industrial  Products 
from  Biomass:  The  Role  of 
Membrane  Technology. 

Wednesday,  March  24 

Prof.  Munir  Cheryan,  University  of  Illinois. 
119  Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m. 

Chemical  Engineering  Id  Applied  Chemistry 

The  Modulatory  Influence  of  the 
Renin-Angiotensin  System  on 
Alcohol  Drinking:  Animal 
Studies  Suggest  New 
Pharmacological  Treatments  for 
Alcohol  Abuse  in  Humans. 
Wednesday,  March  24 
Prof.  Larry  A.  Grupp,  Department  of 
Pharmacology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Nation  Shall  Speak  unto  Nation: 
The  BBC’s  Response  to  Peace 
and  Defence  Issues,  1945-1961. 


Films 


Innis  Spring  Film  Program. 

Thursday,  March  1 8 
Ernie  Gehr  in  Person  with  New  Films. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $4. 

Friday,  March  19 

Ernie  Gehr  in  Person  II.  307  Photographic 
Arts  Building,  Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute.  1 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  25 

(Baillie/Conner/Conrad):(Riley/ Adams/ 

Cale).  Innis  College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Tickets  S4. 
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Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Tuesday  Noon  Series. 

Tuesday,  March  16 

Performance  of  student  compositions. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  March  18 

World  premiere  preview  of  Ruth  Watson 
Henderson’s  Gloria  with  the  University 
Symphony  Chorus;  Doreen  Rao  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  25 

Percussion  Ensemble;  Doreen  Rao,  con- 
ductor. Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

U of  T Jazz  Ensembles: 

Big  Bands. 

Thursdays,  March  18  and 
March  25 

Paul  Read,  director;  Phil  Nimmons, 
director  emeritus.  MacMillan  Theatre. 

8 p.m.  Tickets  S8,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Faculty  Recital  Series. 

Friday,  March  19 

Rennie  Regher,  viola.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

University  Symphony  Chorus. 

Saturday,  March  20 

Doreen  Rao,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $8,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

Historical  Performance 
Ensembles. 

Monday,  March  22 
Timothy  McGee,  director.  Walter  Hall. 

8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

Concert  Band  & Wind 
Symphony. 

Saturday,  March 27 

Stephen  Chenette,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

Faculty  Recital  Series. 

Sunday,  March  28 

Judy  Loman,  harp,  and  Nora  Shulan,  flute. 
Walter  Hall.  2 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students 
and  seniors  $5. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
5:30  p.m. 

Sunday,  March  21 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  24 
Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
5:30  p.m. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

Benefit  Concert. 

Saturday,  March  20 

An  evening  of  20th-century  romantic 
music;  Danny  Kushner,  violin,  and  Ellen 
Meyer,  piano.  Victoria  College  Chapel, 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $10. 


Pl/iys  & 
Readings 


Tartuffe. 

Wednesday,  March  17  to 
Saturday,  March  20 


By  Moliere;  directed  by  Michal  Schonberg. 
Black  Box  Studio  Theatre,  Scarborough 
College.  8 p.m.  Reservations:  287-7190. 

Kyotopolis. 

Wednesday  to  Sundays, 
March  17  to  March  28 

By  Daniel  David  Moses;  directed  by  Colin 
Taylor;  designed  by  Martha  Mann. 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
1992-93  season.  Robert  Gill  Theatre, 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  except  Sunday  2 
p.m.  Tickets  $8,  students  and  seniors  $6. 
Reservations:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  5 p.m,  978-7986. 

Ann  Decter. 

Thursday,  March  18 

Toronto-based  writer  reads  from  her  recent 
book  Paper,  Scissors,  Rock,  women  writer’s 
series.  Women’s  Centre,  49  St.  George 
St.  6 p.m.  Women's  Centre 

Scarborough  College  Literary 
Festival. 

Friday,  March  19 
Reading  by  Alistair  MacLeod.  H214 
Scarborough  College.  12  noon. 

Tuesday,  March  23 
Reading  by  Cynthia  Holz.  R4208 
Scarborough  College.  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  24 
Reading  by  Ayanna  Black.  S3 19 
Scarborough  College.  7 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  25 
Reading  by  Drew  Taylor.  H214 
Scarborough  College.  3 p.m. 

Friday,  March  26 
Reading  by  John  Steffler.  H402 
Scarborough  College.  1 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Student  Work. 

To  March  19 

Selection  of  student  projects. 

Centre  Works:  Landscape 
Dialogue  & Electronic  Media. 

March  21  to  April  14 

An  installation  of  electronic  media  for  the 
design  of  landscapes.  The  Gallery,  230 
College  St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Barbara  Ibronyi. 

To  March  26 
New  works.  Main  floor,  Northrop  Frye 
Hall.  Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday,  9 a.m. 
to  9 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Exhibit  T iirkiye. 

To  March  30 

Ceramics,  textiles,  paintings,  brass  and 
copper  ware,  photographs,  manuscripts; 
organized  by  the  Turkish  Students 
Association.  Main  Display  Area.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  12  mid- 
night; Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday, 
1 to  10  p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 
Hart  House  Art  Competition  & 
71st  Annual  Exhibit  of 
Photographs. 

To  April  8 

Sponsored  by  the  Hart  House  Art 
Committee  and  Hart  House  Camera  Club. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m 
to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Special  Collections  and 
Scholarship. 

To  April  16 

Books  and  manuscripts  from  several  spe- 
cial collections.  E.J.  Pratt  Library.  Hours: 


Monday  to  Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to 
10  p.m. 

CENTRE  FOR  STUDIES 
OF  AGING 
Historia  de  los  Grandes  Hombres 
ylos  Cabellos  de  Plata. 

To  April  30 
The  Story  of  the  Grand  and  Silver-Haired 
People;  photographic  works  ofTrasiJang. 
Room  305,  455  Spadina  Ave.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
Quiet  Places  III. 

March  22  to  April  2 

Barney  Gilmore,  18  recent  landscape  pho- 
tographs; marking  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement this  year.  240  University  College. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  and  4:30  to  5:30  p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
Annual  Juried  Student  Show. 

March  22  to  April  9 
Student  work.  The  Gallery.  Gallery  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Blood  Donor  Clinic  Challenge. 

Monday,  March  15  and 
Tuesday,  March  1 6 

The  November  challenge  between  York 
and  U of  T was  a great  success  and  resulted 
in  a tie;  to  break  the  tie,  U of  T is  chal- 
lenging York  again.  Identification  required. 
Main  Lobby,  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m. 

Urban  Space  Makes  Urban  Sex  in 
Post-War  T oronto. 

Monday,  March  15 

Mary  Louise  Adams,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education;  lesbian  and  gay 
academic  forum.  Combination  Room, 
Trinity  College.  7 to  10  p.m.  Lesbian  £sf 
Gay  Studies 

Bridge  Club  Week  at 
Hart  House. 

Tuesday,  March  16 

Championship  duplicate  game.  Map 
Room.  6:30  to  10:30  p.m.  Members  free, 
non-members  $2. 

Thursday,  March  18 

Novice  and  rubber  night.  South  Sitting 
Room.  6:30  p.m. 

Paperworks:  Exhibition  and 
Sale  of  Canadian  Art. 

Thursday,  March  25  to 
Sunday,  March  28 

A selection  of  paintings,  collages,  pho- 
tographs, prints  and  drawings  by  60 
Canadian  artists.  Admission  $5  for  open- 
ing night.  Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College. 
Hours:  Thursday,  6 to  8 p.m.;  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday,  11  a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  March  29,  for  events  taking  place 
March  29  to  April  12:  Monday,  March 

15. 

Issue  of  March  15,  for  events  taking  place 
April  12  to  26:  Monday,  March  29. 


Under  New  Management 


Soups  Daily  Hot  Entrees 

Salads  Vegetarian  Selections 

Sandwiches  Beer  & Wine 

Full  catering  service  for  all  occasions 

Pick  up  your  Frequent  Customer  Appreciation  Card 

and  earn  a free  Entree 

Mon-Thu  8 am  - 7 pm,  Fri  8 am  - 5 pm 

2 Sussex  Avenue  (N  of  Robarts  Library) 

598-0575 


GET 

DIZZY 

AFTER 

DINNER 


The  Jazz  Scene 

Weeknights:  10  p.m. 

Saturdays:  6 a.m.— Noon/7  p.m.— 10  p.m. 


Non-commercial  Radio 


I If91-'  1 

CJRT 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— A Ietro  & Area  — 


Madison  Avenue  short-term  apartment. 
Immaculate  bachelor.  Furnished,  fully 
equipped,  TV,  laundry  and  parking.  Quiet, 
smoke-  and  pet-free.  Walk  to  U of  T, 
Yorkville  & Museum.  $300  weekly.  Monthly 
rates  available.  967-6474. 

One-year  rental  from  August  1993. 

Attractive,  spacious,  detached  house  con- 
veniently located  Moore  Park.  Lovely  peren- 
nial garden,  lily  pond.  2 offices,  fireplace,  2+ 
bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  Jacuzzi,  attrac- 
tively furnished,  fully  equipped,  parking. 

No  smoking/pets.  $1, 900/month  plus  util- 
ities. 486-4666. 

U of  T,  TGH,  HSC,  5-minute  walk.  Two- 
bedroom  rebuilt  Victorian  apartment,  car- 
peted, great  kitchen  with  dishwasher,  fire- 
place, balcony,  parking  available,  coin 
laundry  facilities.  Family  neighbourhood. 
Corner  Henry  and  Cecil  Streets.  Call  595- 
0026  or  599-8554. 

St.  Clair/Bathurst.  3-bedroom,  lV2-bath, 
detached  house.  Furnished,  newly  reno- 
vated; dishwasher,  laundry,  garden,  deck, 
rear  garage,  minutes  to  subway.  No  smok- 
ers. No  pets.  Available  approximately  four 
months  beginning  September  7.  $1,195 
monthly  plus  utilities.  References  please. 
651-2695. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished  or  unfurnished 
5-bedroom  executive  Mississauga  home 
(Mississauga  Rd./Burnhampthorpe)  close 
to  Erindale  campus.  Toronto  train,  schools, 
parks  and  shopping.  Pool,  spa,  sprinkler.  Up 
to  2 years,  available  July  1993  @ $2,400 
monthly  plus  utilities.  607-5503. 

Furnished  rental,  Rosedale  (downtown): 
June  or  July  1993  through  summer  1994. 

3 storeys,  5 bedrooms,  2V2  baths,  den, 
piano,  fireplaces,  eat-in  kitchen,  sun-porch, 
deck,  patioed  garden,  all  appliances,  garage. 
Quiet  crescent,  near  bus,  shops,  park. 
$2, 700/month.  960-4964. 

Sabbatical  rental,  furnished  4-bedroom 
North  Toronto  house  (Yonge/Lawrence) 
close  to  subway,  schools  (including  French 
immersion),  shopping.  Convenient  to 
Glendon  College,  York  University,  U of  T. 
Available  August  1, 1993  to  July  31, 1994 
(negotiable).  $2,000  monthly  plus  utilities. 
Call  482-1 326. 

Sabbatical  rental,  furnished  3-storey,  adult 
home;  Broadview/Danforth,  1 block  from 
subway;  2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  garden, 
street  parking;  no  smokers,  no  pets. 
Available  May  1 — August  31,  1993 
$1 ,800/month  includes  utilities  and  clean- 
ing. Call  813-6350  (days),  466-4976 
(evenings). 

St.  Clair  Avenue.  Fully  furnished  2-bed 
room  house.  Renovated,  cable,  laundry, 
linen.  Close  to  TTC,  stores.  Short-  or  long- 
term. $1,100  (negotiable).  604-1107. 

Major  Street.  Charming  Edwardian  reno- 
vated townhouse,  2/3  bedrooms,  fully  fur- 
nished, sun-porch,  garden,  suit  sabbatical 
couple  or  small  family,  available  1993/94, 
dates  negotiable.  Rent  $1,550  per  month, 
plus  utilities.  Call  UK  031-225-7224,  or 
write  Dr.  David  Stafford,  6 Lansdowne 
Crescent,  Edinburgh  EH12  5EQ,  Scotland. 

Beaches  (Queen/Woodbine):  large,  fur 
nished,  fully  renovated  5-bedroom  execu 
tive  home  on  quiet,  tree-lined  street,  4 bath- 
rooms, 2-car  parking,  all  appliances,  central 
air  conditioning,  finished  rec  room.  June 


1993  — May/Sept.  1994  negotiable.  690- 
6657,  585-6830. 

Avenue  Rd.  & Davenport.  Renovated, 
bright,  upper  duplex,  south  balcony  over- 
looking Ramsden  Park.  2 bedrooms,  study, 
dining-room,  laundry,  storage.  Near  ten- 
nis courts,  TTC.  Non-smokers.  $1,725  in- 
clusive. Available  May  1.  922-1610  after  6 
p.m. 

Beautifully  furnished  2-bedroom,  2-bath- 
room upper  in  elegant  duplex.  Private  sun- 
deck,  Jacuzzi,  parking  and  laundry  facilities 
included.  Mid-town,  walk  20  minutes  to  U 
of  T.  Available  September.  $2,200  per 
month.  534-6747. 

Davenport,  close  to  Avenue  Road.  3-bed- 
room lower  duplex,  very  large  living-room, 
dining-room,  sun-room,  laundry,  garage, 
fenced  garden.  $1,200  + hydro.  Available 
April  1.  Please  call  656-6160. 

Sabbatical  rental:  Huron  & Bernard.  (From 
August  15,  one  year.)  Duplex,  top  two 
floors.  Recently  renovated,  three-bedroom, 
fully  furnished,  central  air,  two  baths,  two 
decks,  all  appliances.  Ten-minute  walk  to  U 
of  T.  $1,600  monthly  plus  utilities.  924- 
6057. 

Bathurst/Dupont.  Bright  1 -bedroom,  study, 
unfurnished  apartment,  carpeted,  private, 
2nd  floor  of  house.  May  1.  Non-smokers 
preferred.  $872  including  utilities,  1 year  or 
more,  December  1 increase.  Street  parking, 
family  neighbourhood,  close  to  campus. 
534-2550. 

Sabbatical  sublet,  furnished  2-bedroom 
apartment  in  Bloor  West  Village.  Front  and 
back  yards,  close  to  shopping,  schools, 
TTC.  Available  August  1 , 1993  to  June  30, 
1994  (negotiable).  $1,000  monthly  plus 
Hydro.  Call  767-3165  after  4 p.m. 

High  Park.  Fully  furnished  1 -bedroom,  lake 
view,  steps  to  subway  and  stores,  short- 
term rental.  604-1107. 

Architecturally  designed,  charming,  bright, 
2-level  apartment.  One  bedroom  + den  in  a 
renovated  Victorian  house,  Markham  & 
Harbord  Streets,  10-minute  walk  to 
University.  Balcony,  4 appliances  includ- 
ing washer-dryer,  vertical  blinds,  gray  car 
pet,  parking.  $898  plus  Hydro  (heat,  park- 
ing included).  Lucie,  days  536-5110, 
evenings/weekends  249-6326. 

July —August.  Beach  area.  Beautifully  fur- 
nished, large  1 -bedroom,  2nd  & 3rd  floors 
of  house.  Garden,  decks,  balcony.  Has  to  be 
seen.  Responsible  persons/references.  Price 
negotiable  depending  on  cat/garden-sit- 
ting.  694-4735,  397-2841. 

Bay/St.  Joseph  Polo  II.  Attractive  1-bed 
room  furnished  apartment  in  security  build 
ing.  6 appliances,  Jacuzzi,  TV,  recreation  fa- 
cilities. Short  walk  to  U of  T and  downtown 
hospitals.  Available  July  1. 425-7093. 

Summer  or  sabbatical  let.  Professor’s  ar 
chitecturally  renovated  house  on  edge  of 
campus;  two  bedrooms,  living-room,  two 
studies;  attractively  furnished.  Parking. 
Available  June  — October,  or  academic 
year.  References  required.  962-7936. 

Charming,  furnished,  3-bedroom  house 

July,  August,  $975  monthly.  Steps  from 
park,  supermarket,  TTC,  library,  restau 
rants,  cafes.  10  minutes  by  car,  TTC  from 
University.  Call  531-3108,  or  write  A 
Moscovitch,  467  Shaw  St.,  Toronto  M6G 
3L4. 

Downtown  Toronto,  Queen/Shaw,  fully  fur- 
nished 3-bedroom  apartment  on  2 floors  in 


quiet  house.  Bright,  comfortable;  laundry, 
garden,  deck,  parking.  Walk  to  downtown, 
University  and  major  hospitals.  July  1 , min- 
imum 6-12  months.  $1,000  inclusive.  362- 
4513. 

Dufferin/College.  Large,  bright,  2-bedroom 
apartment.  Eat-in  kitchen,  sun-room,  sep- 
arate entrance,  TTC.  $900,  utilities  includ- 
ed. Call  Silvana  at  369-5974  or  after  6 p.m. 
at  538-61 70. 

King/Bathurst  area,  (3-  to  6-month  rental). 
Luxury  2-bedroom,  3-bathroom,  fully  fur- 
nished townhome  near  U of  T and  Dome. 
Fireplace,  5 appliances,  2 decks,  central 
air,  stereo  & TVs,  BBQ,  2 parking.  $1,950 
negotiable.  345-8326. 

Downtown.  Queen  West  area.  Beautiful  1- 
bedroom  apartment  in  renovated  Victorian 
house.  3 appliances,  hardwood  floors,  fire- 
place, track  lighting.  Deck,  garden.  Quiet 
home.  9 months  to  1 year.  Negotiable 
terms.  $800  inclusive.  April  1. 366-0616. 

Dundas/Ossington  TTC,  stores,  parks. 
Studio-loft  bachelor  with  new  kitchen  in 
quiet  Victorian  needs  non-smoker.  Located 
on  historic  boulevard  in  exceptionally  con- 
venient neighbourhood.  $500  inclusive. 
May  1.  Self-contained  except  bath.  Tom, 
531-7802. 

O’Connor  & Cornell.  2-bedroom  bungalow, 

5 appliances,  family  room  & 3rd  bedroom 
in  basement.  Garage,  large  fenced  back- 
yard. 2 minutes  to  DVP.  Quiet  street.  TTC, 
schools.  $1,250  plus  utilities.  467-6926. 

April  1 to  November  1.  Pape  and  Danforth. 

Renovated  2-bedroom  house,  2 bathrooms, 
3-car  parking,  decks,  fenced  landscaped 
garden,  fully  furnished,  washer/dryer,  air 
conditioning.  $1 ,000/month  +.  Call  461- 
7715. 

Annex.  Brunswick  Avenue.  Furnished  2- 
bedroom  — could  be  unfurnished.  Separate 
dining-room,  eat-in  kitchen,  sun-room,  fin- 
ished room  in  basement,  2 bathrooms, 
washer,  dryer,  lovely  patio  garden,  deck, 
parking.  Available  immediately.  $1,500. 
928-5956. 

Annex.  Brunswick  Avenue.  Furnished  1- 
bedroom,  small  south-facing  deck,  wash- 
er, dryer,  parking.  Available  May  1.  $1,000 
per  month.  928-5956. 

Fully  furnished  one-bedroom  with  deck. 

Roncesvalles  area,  close  to  TTC.  Available 
April  16  — July  16.  Responsible,  quiet 
non-smoker.  $550.  Call  516-4301  after 
March  21  (or  leave  message). 

Annex.  Spadina/Bloor  luxury  bachelor, 
good  building,  high  floor,  large  balcony, 
spectacular  view,  new  reno,  hardwood,  ce- 
ramic tile,  new  euro  kitchen  with  dish- 
washer. April  1 or  sooner.  $690. 968-0763 
home  or  days  677-5060  ext.  431 . 

House  — 2-bedroom.  Non-smoking  staff 
& faculty.  Kingston  & Kennedy.  1-2  years. 
Fully  furnished,  garage,  6 appliances,  open- 
concept,  newly  renovated,  garden.  Suit 
small  family.  $950.  261-0017. 

Forest  Hill.  3-  to  4-bedrooom  furnished 
house,  plus  studio,  complete  basement, 
Easily  accessible  for  subway,  buses,  shops 
Garage,  backyard  with  lawn  plus  shady 
trees.  From  July  1993  to  June  1994.  785 
3448. 

Visiting  Toronto  for  the  summer?  Why  not 

live  in  a fabulous,  furnished,  fully  equipped 
2-bedroom,  2-bathroom,  luxury  condo  near 
Bay  and  Wellesley?  Spectacular  panoram 


ic  view  of  campus,  city  and  lake.  Out- 
standing athletic  facilities.  Parking  avail- 
able. May-August/93. 975-4652, 978-3101. 


Accommodation 
Rentai.s  Required 


Academic  couple  from  UK  on  sabbatical  re- 
quire 2/3  bedroom  furnished  apartment  or 
house  August  1 to  December  31,  1993. 
Must  be  near  TTC,  preferably  central/north 
Toronto  area.  Non-smokers,  no  children. 
Contact:  Lamont,  Department  of  Cultural 
Studies,  University  of  Central  Lancashire, 
Preston  PR1  2HE,  UK.  Fax:  011-44-772- 
892908  or  c/o  Clark,  Microbiology, 
University  of  Toronto,  tel.  978-6075. 

Wanted:  3-t-bedroom  duplex,  condo  or 
home  to  rent,  12  months  starting  August 
1993  (date  negotiable).  Pastor  (ThD  sab- 
batical studies),  wife  (teacher),  3 school-age 
children,  quiet,  non-smokers,  no  pets. 
Cameron  Harder;  (403)  672-2137;  3308- 
61 A St.,  Camrose,  AB  T4V  3M2. 

Professional  couple  (professor  and  social 
worker/teacher)  seek  house-sit/sublet  ac- 
commodation in  Toronto  September  1993 
to  April  1994  inclusive.  Non-smokers.  Will 
take  loving  care  of  house/apartment,  plants 
and  pets.  Excellent  references.  Toronto 
964-7270. 

Summer  house-sitter.  Young  profession- 
al couple  with  new  baby,  returning  from 
graduate  studies,  seeks  Toronto  accom- 
modation for  summer  months.  Excellent 
house-sitting  references  available  from 
Harvard  professor.  Please  call  Beth  (collect) 
(617)  491-1730. 

Writer/sessional  lecturer  seeks  work  space 
near  University  of  Toronto  for  use  in  office 
hours  from  May  1 . Access  to  kitchen  facil- 
ities desirable  but  not  essential.  Non-smok- 
er. Phone  974-9500  (days)  or  531-5526 
(evenings). 

Academic  couple,  1 child,  non-smoking,  re- 
quire 3-bedroom  furnished  lodging  for  the 
months  of  June  — August1993.  Please  call 
485-9700. 

House-sitter  available.  Mature,  female  pro 
fessional  seeks  house-sitting  opportunity. 
May  to  September.  Terms  and  timing  flex- 
ible. Central  area  preferred.  Non-smoker. 
Please  call  487-9541  weekdays  or  evenings. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Staying  in  Toronto  this  summer  or  next 
fall?  Professor  seeks  faculty/student  to 
share  3-bedroom,  charming,  Forest  Hill 
apartment.  All  conveniences,  computer, 
fax.  Quiet  street  on  park,  1 0 minutes  U of 
T,  OISE.  $450.  Leave  message,  483-6329 
for  Nancy. 

Summer  rental,  furnished,  large  bedroom 
adjoining  study,  share  house.  Good  trans 
portation,  quiet  street,  Ossington  and 
Queen,  Victorian  house,  spa.  April  22  — 
September  1.  978-8261  or  533-8313. 


Accommodation 
Out  oe  Town 


San  Francisco.  Beautiful,  furnished,  fully 
equipped,  2-bedroom,  2-bathroom  condo 
in  small  building.  Golden  Gate  Bridge  view, 


fireplace,  sunny  decks,  parking.  Charming 
neighbourhood,  Marina/Pacific  Heights  area. 
Good  transportation  downtown,  Berkeley, 
Stanford.  September/93-May/94. 975-4652, 
978-3101. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Provence,  South  of  France.  3-bedroom 
house  (furnished)  in  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Puyloubier,  20  km.  east  of  Aix-en- 
Provence.  Phone,  washer,  central  heating. 
Available  August  1993  — May  1994. 
$750/month  + utilities.  Beth,  978-7458  or 
588-2580  after  8 p.m. 

Provence  (Le  Vaucluse).  Superbly  restored 
Provenqal  farmhouse  with  courtyard  and 
fountain,  in  valley  of  vineyards  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Ventoux.  Use  of  large  private  pool. 
Avignon  45  km.,  Vaison-la-Romaine,  10. 
Beautifully  and  fully  furnished;  major  ap- 
pliances; large  kitchen  and  living-room  with 
fireplaces;  study;  4 bedrooms.  Sabbatical  or 
short-term  rentals.  Pictures/references  upon 
request.  Bettina  Aldor,  Le  Rieufroid,  84340 
Malaucene,  France.  Tel.  90  652271. 

Cambridge,  England.  4-bedroom  fully  fur- 
nished house  available  July  17  — August 
31;  convenient  location;  garden;  $225  week- 
ly plus  telephone.  978-8513. 

South  Tuscany.  Furnished  farmhouse  in 
own  grounds  available  for  rent  from 
September  1993;  panoramic  location,  near 
small  town;  4 bedrooms,  easy  reach  of 
Orvieto,  Siena,  Florence,  Rome,  etc.;  $300 
weekly.  978-8513. 

Tuscan  farmhouse/apartments  in  hill  coun- 
try (olives,  vineyards)  south  of  Siena;  and 
Cambridge  townhouse,  available  spring, 
summer,  autumn.  Tel.  920-6820. 

France  — South.  In  a wine-growing  area 
village  near  Montpellier.  Fully  furnished 
home,  2 bedrooms,  large  study,  garage, 
courtyard,  balcony,  park  next  door.  $950 
p.m.  Perfect  sabbatical  or  long-term  rental. 
August  1993.  397-2841, 694-4735. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


Accommodation  exchange  or  rental  in 
Montreal.  Coming  to  Montreal?  My  place  for 
yours?  For  year  beginning  September  1993. 
Swap  is  possible.  Or  do  you  wish  to  rent? 
Second  floor,  classic  Montreal  triplex,  cen- 
trally located  near  Mount  Royal  Park,  love- 
ly residential  area.  Bright,  spacious,  all  fur- 
nished, suitable  for  two  or  couple.  Contact 
(514)  286-2946. 

Toronto/Halifax.  July  — August  1993 
(summer  term).  Charming,  renovated,  air- 
conditioned,  Victorian  house.  2 blocks  from 
U of  T campus  available  in  exchange  for 
house  or  apartment  in  Halifax  near  NASCAD. 
Call  Toronto  324-8389. 


Bed  &c  Breakfast 


Bloor/St.  George  (Annex).  Immaculate, 
smoke-  and  pet-free,  quiet  reading  areas. 
Award-winning  home.  Healthy  breakfasts. 
Parking.  Walk  to  U of  T,  ROM  and  Yorkville. 
$65  single,  $80  double.  967-6474. 

Lovely  older  homes,  close  to  the  University. 
Private  baths,  full  breakfast,  parking.  Rates 
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per  day:  $45-65  single,  $60-75  double. 
Call  Metropolitan  B&B  Registry,  964-2566. 
Fax  537-0233. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Collingwood,  Cranberry,  luxury  townhouse 
available  March  break,  Easter  & getaway 
weekends;  sleeps  6,  skiing,  pools,  moun- 
tain view,  fireplace.  Reasonable  rates.  (416) 
476-5482,  Toronto  928-3011. 

Summer  cottage,  by  the  week  or  longer. 
Located  on  the  Ottawa  River  near 
Pembroke,  4.5  hours  from  Toronto. 
Excellent  location  for  family  vacation  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Contact  Warren  Campbell, 
266-0012. 


Houses  & 
Propkrtiks 
For  Sa/j: 


Walk  to  U of  T.  Charming  Victorian  reno- 
vated semi.  4 bedrooms,  4 baths,  gourmet 
kitchen/sun-room,  fireplace,  3rd-floor  deck, 
rear  parking.  Bright  and  lovely  in-law  or  in- 
come basement  apartment  with  separate 
entrance.  922-0283  evenings/weekends. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  excel- 
lent coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  1500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  767-6691. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  rela 
tionship  issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  covers  psychological  services.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Violet  B.  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual  and  group  psychotherapy,  art 
therapy.  Specialities:  depression  and  sub- 
stance abuse  problems.  Most  U of  T ben 
efit  packages  cover  psychology.  200  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd.  922-7260. 

Kidspace  has  full-  and  part-time  daycare 
spaces  available.  Located  at  the  St.  George 
subway,  this  non-profit  centre  offers  ex- 
cellent small  group  programmes,  catered 
hot  meals  and  a sunny  outdoor  playground 
to  24  children  aged  2'/2  to  6 years.  Call 
Shelley  at  926-4702. 

Czech  to  English  language  translator  re- 
quired for  only  occasional  personal  corre- 
spondence. Some  transcribing.  Fair  re 
muneration.  Arlene  Scuka,  691-2344. 

FOR  SALE.  Sharp  JX97000  laser  printer.  1 6 
pages  per  minute.  Top  quality  printer  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Asking  $1 ,200.  Call  924- 
SI  95. 


UNIVERSITY 


Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U of  T campuses. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  University  of  Toronto 

16  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1  Telephone:  978-4874 


F.E.L.  Priestley  Memorial  Lectures 
in  the  History  of  Ideas 
Inaugural  Lectures 

ALAN  E.  SHAPIRO 

University  of  Minnesota 

Isaac  Newton's  New  Science 
for  a New  Age 


Monday,  March  22 
Tuesday,  March  23 
Wednesday,  March  24 


Newton's  Quest  for  Certainty 
Artists'  Colors  and  Newton's  Colors 
Persuasion,  Evidence,  and  the  Acceptance 
of  Newton's  Theory  of  Color 


4:30  pm,  West  Hall,  University  College, 

15  King's  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


25th  Anniversary  Celebrations 
Department  of  Linguistics 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


Anniversary  Symposium 

Friday,  March  26, 8:45  am  - 5:00  pm 

St.  Vladimir  Ukrainian  Institute,  620  Spadina  Ave. 

Reception  and  Banquet 

Friday,  March  26, 6:45  pm 

Faculty  Club,  41  Willcocks  Street 

Department  Open  House 

Saturday,  March  27, 1:00  pm 

Join  Us  as  We  Proudly  Celebrate  25  Years  of  Linguistics 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 

For  Further  Information,  Registration  and  Banquet  Tickets,  Call  978-1768 


Sigmund 
Samuel 
Library  and 
Science  & 
Medicine 
LIBRARY 

Hours 

Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

ROBARTS 

Library 

Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

Thomas 
Fisher 
Rare  Book 
LIBRARY 

Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

V.W.  BLADEN 
LIBRARY 
SCARBOROUGH 

College 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  midnight 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  noon  to  6 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  8 p.m. 

Erindale 

College 

Library 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  9 p.m. 
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For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  ORS  at  978-21 63. 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
University  of  Toronto 
1 992/1 993  is  the  last fiscal  year for  i which 
the  programs  of  the  Humanities  8c  Social 
Sciences  Committee  are  in  effect. 

Starting  May  1 humanities  and  social 
sciences  departments  will  receive  a 
portion  of  the  SSHRC  general  research 
grant  and  devise  their  own  peer-re- 
viewed programs.  For  guidelines  and 
further  details  on  these  programs,  please 
consult  your  department. 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
American  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research/Pediatric  AIDS 
Foundation 

AmFAR  supports  research  grants  for 
biomedical  and  humanistic  investigation, 
short-term  travel  grants,  three-year 
scholar  awards  and  PAF  grants.  PAF  is 
especially  interested  in  funding  creative 
and  innovative  research  ideas  but  all 
proposals  must  have  direct  relevance  to 
pediatric  AIDS  and  its  related  issues. 
There  are  no  citizenship  restrictions; 
however  for  foreign  investigators  apply- 
ing for  short-term  pediatric  travel  grants 
travel  must  to  a US  institution.  Initial 
application  is  by  letter  of  intent  and  the 
appropriate  AmFAR  cover  sheet  must 
be  used  for  all  pre-application  submis- 
sions. Deadline  is  April  13. 

Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Automotive 
Medicine 

The  David  R.  Foust  memorial  fund  was 
established  by  AAAM  to  encourage  and 
support  studies  and  research  efforts  in 
the  area  of  biomechanics  as  it  relates  to 
automotive  safety,  to  bridge  the  medical 
and  engineering  disciplines  in  furthering 
biomedical  research;  and  to  encourage 
students  and  non-researchers  to  enter 
this  important  field.  Funding  up  to 
S1S,000  is  available  to  students  or  new 
investigators  doing  research  in  the 
elimination,  reduction  or  mitigation  of 
motor  vehicle  related  injuries;  the  better 
understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of 
such  injuries;  and  the  care  of  injured 
persons.  Deadline  is  April  1. 

Canadian  Diabetes  Association 
CDA  has  announced  that,  effective  imme- 
diately, the  graduate  studentship  program 
has  been  discontinued.  Provision  for  these 
studentships  are  now  included  in  grant- 
in-aid  applications  and  investigators  are 
advised  to  request  graduate  student 
support  as  part  of  the  operating  grant 
budget. 


Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program 
CGAT is  a component  of  the  International 
Human  Genome  Project  and  has  as  its 
objective  the  analysis  of  the  human  and 
other  selected  genomes  including  the 
development  of  related  technologies  and 
informatics  and  the  study  of  correspond- 
ing medical,  social,  ethical  and  legal 
issues.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
from  individuals  or  groups  from  aca- 
demic or  industrial  institutions  propos- 
ing to  undertake  research  projects  clearly 
relevant  to  the  objectives  of  the  CGAT 
program.  Collaborative  proposals  are 
encouraged.  CGAT  has  targeted  the 
following  areas:  large-scale  human 
genome  mapping  with  emphasis  on 
genetic  mapping  and  highly  informative 
marker  development,  physical  mapping 
with  an  emphasis  on  yeast  artifical 
chromosomes  contig  building,  cDNA 
isolation  and  mapping;  genome  mapping 
and  cDNA  isolation  in  complex  model 
organisms;  mapping  and  sequencing  of 
DNA  from  simple  organisms  and 
organelles;  sequencing  technology 
development  including  automation, 
robotics  and  software  and  instrument 
development;  informatics  including 
design  of  genome  data  bases,  develop- 
ment of  algorithms,  imaging  and  visual- 
ization and  data  exchange  standards  and 
networks;  development  of  regional 
and/or  national  resources  for  the  CGAT 
program;  research  to  address  and  antici- 
pate the  social,  medical,  legal  and  ethical 
implications  of  genome  research  and 
related  applications  for  individuals  and 
society. 

While  sequencing  of  simple  organisms 
will  be  supported,  sequencing  of  com- 
plex genomes  will  not  be  supported  until 
the  cost  is  significantly  reduced  by  the 
development  of  new  technology. 
Research  targeted  at  specific  genes  or 
focused  on  the  search  for  specific  disease 
gene  loci  will  not  be  considered.  Such 
research  is  eligible  for  support  through 
MRC,  NSERC  and  NCIC.  Research 
grants  will  be  provided  for  operating 
costs  including  travel  for  one  to  three 
years  and  may  be  renewed.  Major  equip- 
ment may  be  requested  up  to  $100,000. 
For  items  over  this  amount,  CGAT 
expects  to  share  costs  with  the  host 
institution  or  other  agencies.  Career 
development  grants  are  available  to  new 
investigators  or  those  new  to  genomic- 
related  research.  Conferences,  work- 
shops, symposia  will  be  supported  where 
the  event  is  to  be  held  in  Canada.  Travel 
grants  will  be  available  for  attendance  at 


scientific  meetings  related  to  human 
genome.  Application  is  by  letter  of 
intent  submitted  by  the  principal  investi- 
gator. Full  application  will  be  by  invita- 
tion. Deadline  is  April  1. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US) 

The  institute  funds  research  aimed  at 
furthering  the  development  of  immunolog- 
ical approaches  to  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  cancer. 

Applicants  for  the  fellowship  program 
must  have  a doctoral  degree  and  must 
conduct  their  proposed  research  under  a 
sponsor  who  holds  a formal  appoint- 
ment at  the  host  institution.  There  are 
no  citizenship  restrictions  and  supported 
research  may  be  conducted  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad.  Deadline  is 
April  1. 

James  H.  Cummings  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  foundation  was  created  to  further 
medical  science,  medical  research  and 
medical  education;  to  provide  services  for 
underprivileged  boys  and  girls;  and  to 
assist  aged  and  infirm  persons.  The 
foundation  does  not  fund  scholarships  or 
fellowships,  grants  are  not  made  towards 
operating  expenses,  deficit  financing, 
contingency  reserves  or  endowments. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  medical  propos- 
als. The  foundation  will  accept  one 
application  per  competition  from  U of  T 
and  the  University  has  been  asked  to 
internally  review  applications  prior  to 
submission.  There  are  specific  internal 
University  requirements  for  each  compe- 
tition and  investigators  are  advised  to 
consult  the  guideline  attached  to  the 
application  form.  The  submission 
package  may  be  obtained  from  either 
ORS  or  the  research  office  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  Internal  deadline  is 
April  15. 

Physical  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Forestry  Canada 
Forestry  Canada  is  inviting  submissions 
under  the  sustainable  forestry  development 
program.  This  year  the  focus  of  the 
program  is  on  evolving  forest  manage- 
ment issues  and  opportunities  surround- 
ing the  forestry/wildlife  interface,  the 
move  towards  smaller-scale  harvesting 
and  silvicultural  techniques  and  systems 
and  the  identification  of  opportunities  to 
involve  a broader  range  of  forest  users  in 
sustainable  forestry  through  forest 
resource  based-ecotourism.  Awards 
under  this  program  will  be  funded  under 
contribution  agreements  and  proposal 
budgets  should  include  an  overhead 


component  of  20  percent  of  total  direct 
costs.  Normal  application  procedures 
will  apply.  Deadline  is  April  5. 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council 
Scientific  publication  grants  are  intended 
to  assist  in  the  provision  and  mainte- 
nance of  high  quality  Canadian  publica- 
tions for  the  dissemination  of  original 
research  results.  Deadline  is  April  15. 

Wildlife  Toxicology  Fund 
As  a partnership  between  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  Environment  Canada  and 
NSERC,  WTF  is  now  in  place  for  three 
years  with  approximately  $500,000 
available  each  year.  Applications  are 
being  received  for  practical  and  applied 
wildlife  toxicology  research  which 
focuses  on  establishing  the  significance 
of  impacts  of  toxic  substances  on  wildlife 
and  its  habitat.  Priority  areas  include: 
pesticides  and  pest  control  practices;  the 
impact  of  substances  from  controllable 
or  site-specific  sources  in  a manner 
which  could  lead  to  specific  or  generic 
remedial  measures;  identifying  indirect 
impacts  of  toxic  substances  to  wildlife 
and  its  habitat.  Grants  must  be  matched 
50-50  with  external  funds  secured  from 
sources  other  than  Environment  Canada 
and  NSERC.  Grants  are  in  the  range  of 
$10,000  to  $50,000,  although  larger 
grants  for  collaborative,  interdisciplinary 
research  will  be  considered.  Deadline  is 
April  15. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Automotive  Medicine  — David  R. 

Foust  memorial  fund:  April  1. 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation  — 
research  grants  (internal  deadline):  April  1. 

Baxter  Healthcare  Corporation  — 
renal  therapy  division  research  grants: 
April  9. 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — research 
grants  (internal  deadline):  April  15. 

Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program  — research  grants 
(letter  of  intent),  major  equipment, 
career  development,  travel  grants, 
workshops/conferences/symposia:  April  1. 

Cancer  Research  Foundation  of 
America  — research  grants,  fellowships: 
April  1. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
fellowships:  April  1. 

Wendy  Will  Case  Cancer  Research 
Fund  — research  grants:  April  1. 

J.  T.  Cummings  Foundation  Inc.  — 
research  grants  (internal  deadline):  April  15. 


Dairy  Bureau  of  Canada  — 
full  application  (invited):  April  1. 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute  — 
research  fellowships,  project  grants, 
research  training  grants:  April  15. 

Forestry  Canada  — NODA  northern 
forestry  program  proposals:  April  5. 

Hannah  Institute  — publication 
program:  April  1. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  (NHRDP) 

— Childrens’  Bureau  grants  (letter  of 
intent):  March  19. 

Louis  8c  Artur  Lucian  Award  — 
nominations:  April  1. 

MRC  — studentships  (renewal), 
fellowships  (new  and  renewal); 
MRC/HWC  AIDS  post-doctoral 
fellowships,  MRC  groups  (new  and 
renewal  preliminary  proposals);  program 
grants  (new  and  renewal  preliminary 
proposals);  development  program 
(phase  2):  April  1. 

Miles/Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  — 
research  grants:  April  15. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 

— Terry  Fox  research  program  project 
grants  (letter  of  intent):  April  T, 
development  grants  (full  application): 
April  15. 

National  Neurofibromatosis 
Foundation  Inc.  (US)  — research  grants, 
young  investigator  awards:  April  1. 

NATO  — collaborative  research 
grants,  international  scientific  exchange 
program:  March  31. 

NSERC  — undergraduate  research 
awards  (at  ORS):  March  26; 
science  publications  grants;  all  strategic 
grants:  April  15. 

Parkinson  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
fellowships,  research  grants:  April  1. 

Roeher  Institute/Scottish  Rite 
Charitable  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
major  research  grants,  graduate  students 
research  grants,  research  grants:  April  30. 

Secretary  of  State  (Canadian  Studies 
8c  Special  Projects  Directorate)  — 
Canadian  studies  learning  materials 
development:  April  1. 

SSHRC  — strengthening  of  special- 
ized research  collections;  aid  to  occa- 
sional scholarly  conferences  in  Canada; 
travel  grants  for  international  represen- 
tation: April  1; 

strategic  partnership  development 
grants:  April  15. 

U of  T,  Humanities  8c  Social  Sciences 
Committee  — conference  travel  grants 
(for  conferences  held  May  1, 1993  or 
later):  March  15; 
grants-in-aid:  April  1. 

Wildlife  Toxicology  Fund  — research 
grants:  April  15. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of  Electrical 
8c  Computer  Engineering 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
appoint  a chair  for  the  Department  of 
Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering. 
Members  are:  Dean  Gary  W.  Heinke, 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c 
Engineering  (chair);  University 
Professor  Andre  Salama,  Department  of 
Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering; 
Professors  Paul  Gooch,  acting  dean, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Subbarayan 
Pasupathy,  R.H.  Kwong,  M.R.  Iravani 
and  Paul  Chow,  Department  of 
Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering; 
R.M.  Soberman,  chair,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering;  Kenneth  Sevcik, 
Department  of  Computer  Science;  and 
David  Boocock,  associate  dean,  Faculty 
Applied  Science  8c  Engineering;  and 
Laura  Baldassare,  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, Department  of  Electrical  8c 
Computer  Engineering;  and  R.  James, 
graduate  student,  Department  of 


Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering. 

The  committee  would  welcome 
nominations  and  comments.  These  may 
be  submitted  to  the  chair  or  to  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

Chair,  Department  of  Middle 
East  8c  Islamic  Studies 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  for  the  Department  of 
Middle  East  8c  Islamic  Studies. 

Members  are:  Dean  M.A.  Chandler, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  (chair); 
Professors  J.D.  Baird,  associate  dean, 
Division  I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Eleazar  Bimbaum,  L.B.  Golombek, 

L.S.  Northrup  and  J.A.  Reilly, 
Department  of  Middle  East  8c  Islamic 
Studies;  C.M.Grise,  associate  dean, 
humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science; 
and  R.J.  Leprohon,  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies;  and  M.J.  Marshall 
and  R.J.  Vaughan,  students,  Department 
of  Middle  East  8c  Islamic  Studies. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  or  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 


University  community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Dean  M.A.  Chandler, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  room  2020, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of  Medicine 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  the  Sir  John  & Lady  Eaton 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine.  Members  are: 
Professor  Robert  Haslam,  chair, 
Department  of  Paediatrics  (chair); 
Professors  John  Provan,  associate  dean, 
post-graduate  medical  education, 
Faculty  of  Medicine;  Laszlo  Endrenyi, 
associate  dean,  Division  IV,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Joseph  Connon, 
Anna  Day,  Susan  George,  Robert 
Hegele,  Gary  Levy,  David  Naylor  and 
Katherine  Siminovitch,  Department  of 
Medicine;  Alan  Hudson,  Department 
of  Surgery,  Christopher  Paige, 
Department  of  Medical  Biophysics; 
Saul  Sadowski,  chair,  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics;  and 
John  Wedge,  chair,  Department  of 
Surgery,  and  Dr.  Ramya  Gopinath, 


resident,  Department  of  Medicine;  and 
Anna  P.  Perry,  academic  appointments, 
Faculty  of  Medicine  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  welcome  any 
comments  or  suggestions  regarding  this 
appointment.  These  may  be  communi- 
cated, preferably  in  writing,  to  the  chair 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

Status  of  women  officer 
President  Robert  Prichard  has  appointed  a 
search  committee  to  advise  him  on  the 
appointment  of  a status  of  women 
officer.  Members  are:  Professor  Joan 
Foley,  vice-president  and  provost 
(chair);  Clair  Alleyne,  registrar,  Faculty 
of  Education;  Katia  Antonoff,  universi- 
ty affairs  commissioner,  Students’ 
Administrative  Council;  Karen 
Brathwaite,  tutor,  Transitional  Year 
Program;  Tony  Burgess,  treasurer, 
Graduate  Students’  Union;  Professor 
Eleanor  Cook,  Department  of  English; 
Professor  Vanolin  Hurdle,  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering;  Joanne  Kacaba, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Marla 
Miller,  librarian,  Scarborough  College; 


Professor  Robert  Sharpe,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Law,  Penny  Hay- Roe,  Human 
Resources  Department  (assessor);  and 
Stella  Gamble,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  8c  Provost  (secretary). 

The  status  of  women  officer  will 
participate  in  achieving  the  realization 
of  the  University’s  Statement  on 
Human  Rights  and  will  be  available  to 
provide  advice  to  all  members  of  the 
University  community.  Reporting  to  the 
president,  the  status  of  women  officer 
advises  and  recommends  on  matters  of 
policy  and  on  problems  concerning 
women’s  issues  for  students,  staff  and 
faculty,  encourages  research  into  the 
status  of  women  and  organizes  and 
sponsors  activities  relating  to  women  at 
the  University. 

The  appointment  will  be  for  three  to 
five  years  beginning  July  1 and  is  open 
to  members  of  the  administrative  or 
academic  staff. 

Nominations  and  applications  should 
be  forwarded  to  Penny  Hay-Roe, 
Human  Resources  Department,  215 
Huron  St.,  by  March  31. 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office  at  978-5258 
for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Friday,  March  19 
Justin  George  Hollands, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Mental  Operations  in  Graphical 
Perception.”  Prof.  I.  Spence. 

Tuesday,  March  23 
Constance  Margaret  Ruby 
Andrews,  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  8c 
Literatures,  “The  Fictional 
Representation  of  History  in 
19th-Century  German  Historical 
Novels  Which  Have  the 
Napoleonic  Era  as  a Background.” 

Prof.  C.N.  Genno. 

Thursday,  March  25 
Laurie  Anne  Blake  Benaloh, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Teachers,  Students  and 
Instructional  Software:  What 
Works  Well  When  and  Why.” 

Prof.  R.G.  Ragsdale. 

Francesca  Marassi, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Solid  State  Deuterium  Nuclear 
Magnetic  Resonance  Investigation 


of  the  Effects  of  Membrane 
Surface  Electrostatics  on 
Phospholipid  Headgroups.” 
Prof.  P.M.  Macdonald. 

Friday,  March  26 
Chun  Wei  Choo,  Faculty  of 
Library  8c  Information  Science, 
“Acquisition  and  Use  of 
Information  by  Chief  Executive 
Officers  in  the  Canadian 
Telecommunications  Industry.” 
Prof.  E.  Auster. 

Monday,  March  29 
Mohd.  Razha  Rashid,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  “On  the  Subjects 
of  Malay  Kings:  A Study  on  the 
Bases  and  Processes  of  Legitimacy 
and  Legitimation  of  the 
Leadership  in  a Malay  Village. 
Prof.  S.  Nagata. 

Wednesday,  March  31 
Linda  D.  McBroom,  Department 
of  Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics, 
“The  Role  of  the  ABFl  Protein  in 
Mating-Type  Switching.” 

Prof.  P.D.  Sadowski. 


Watts  Lecture 

Scarborough  Campus,  University  of  Toronto 
with 

Major-General  Lewis  MacKenzie 

MSC,  CD,  ADC,  (Retired) 

"Peacekeeping: 

Personal  Experiences 
from  Cyprus  to  Sarajevo" 

Wednesday  March  31, 1993 
7:30  p.m..  Meeting  Place 

Scarborough  Campus 
University  of  Toronto 
1265  Military  Trail 
Scarborough,  Ontario 


Information  287-7080 

Sponsored  by  Scarborough  Campus,  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  Scarborough  College  Alumni  Association 


■ ■■■ 
o 

ELECTION  ‘93 

c 

3 

Ballots  have  been  mailed  to  all  eligible  graduate  faculty  and 
graduate  students  in  the  following  divisions: 

o 

O 

Graduate  Students 

H Social  Sciences 

III  Physical  Sciences 

IV  Life  Sciences 

Graduate  Faculty 

ITT  Physical  Sciences 
IV  Life  Sciences 

(/) 

If  you  have  not  received  your 
ballot,  please  call  Catherine 
Cumberland  at  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (978-2385). 

0 

(0 

Close  of  balloting: 

12  noon  on  Friday,  March  26. 

A University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  Lecture 

The  Devil  at  Large 


with  the  author  of  Any  Woman's  Blues  and  Fear  of  Flying 

Erica  Jong 

on  Henry  Miller 

Monday  March  22,  7:30  pm  Hart  House  Theatre 

7 Hart  House  Circle  (Wellesley  extension  to  U of  T campus) 


Tickets:  $3.00/$2.00  students  and  seniors 
Hart  House  Theatre  Box  Office  978-8668 
Seating  is  limited.  Order  your  tickets  early. 


Signed  copies  of  The  Devil  at  Large  will  be  available. 

Order  your  copy  from  the  U of  T Bookstore  (416)  978-7907. 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men's  cut $13 

Women's  cut $17 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 

"Our  experience  means 
professional  results" 

: ■ .. ». 

MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


Oh  what  a 
feeling! 


GET  A SOUND 
EDUCATION 


Ope*  College. 

University  -level  credit  Courses 
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JULIA  BLUSHAK 


How  to  Do  Research 

It's  time  to  end  the  rivalry  between  individual  and  team  research 

By  Heather  Jackson 


t 


FTT^HE  only  academic  issue 

that  I have  ever  seen  turn  a 
friendly  dinner  party  into  a 
brawl  is  the  one  that  has  to  do  with 
the  relative  merits  of  individual  and 
team  research.  The  quarrel  is  often 
represented  as  an  aspect  of  the 
perennial  rivalry  between  the  “two 
cultures”  of  science  (lab  teams)  and 
humanities  (individuals),  with  the 
social  sciences  caught  in  the  middle 
and  assigned  to  the  opposition  as 
the  debate  warms  up;  that  is,  humanists 
tend  to  lump  them  with  the  sciences, 
and  scientists  with  the  humanities,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
own  positions. 

In  their  crudest  and  most  acrimo- 
nious form  — and  I apologize  for  the 
crudeness  but  I have  heard  these 
words  used  — the  claims  of  the  two 
sides  are  these:  the  scientists  say  that 
their  research  grants  are  subsidizing 

lazy  humanists  who  pretend  to  be  working  at  their  summer  cot- 
tages; the  humanists  retort  that  their  publications,  cheap  and 
durable,  put  the  university  on  the  map  in  the  first  place  and 
continue  to  be  the  foundation  of  its  international  reputation. 

Once  they  are  cast  in  these  extreme  terms  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
both  positions  are  untenable.  To  take  local  examples,  the 
Humanities  Book  Fair  provides  annual  evidence  that  our 
humanists  are  not  lazy,  U of  T scientists  hold  their  own  inter- 
nationally and  some  of  them  are  household  names;  and  the 
administration  would  assure  us  that  even  when  its  dream  of 
recovering  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  research  becomes  a 
reality,  there  will  be  no  question  of  anyone’s  subsidizing  anyone 
else  out  of  research  grant  funding.  Scrutinize  the  dichotomy  any 
more  closely  and  it  collapses:  we  will  all  be  able  to  think  of  sci- 
entists who  work  in  isolation  as  well  as  of  humanists  who  run 
large  operations  with  some  full-time  help  and  a floating 
population  of  graduate  student  assistants;  furthermore,  although 
emphases  vary,  people  do  pass  from  periods  in  which  they 
must  work  alone  to  ones  in  which  it  is  more  efficient  to  col- 
laborate. So  the  two  modes  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  they  are 
not  the  private  preserve  of  one  group  or  another  within  the 
university,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  invoked  in  such  a way  as 
to  polarize  academic  divisions. 


the  results. 

In  the  last  few  years  Canadian 
graduate  schools  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  raising  their  students’  par- 
ticipation in  the  competitions  for 
doctoral  fellowships  that  SSHRC 
has  responded  with  a plan  that  will 
require  universities  to  filter  the  ap- 
plications and  bring  the  numbers 
down  again;  but  someone  — most 
likely  some  committees  — will  still 
have  to  read  the  applications  that 
are  not  sent  on  as  well  as,  eventual- 
ly, the  ones  that  are.  How  can 
SSHRC  be  expected  to  react  to  a 
steady  rise  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  faculty  research  grants? 


Individual  research  is  individual  research  whether 

you  do  it  by  ruminating  with  your  feet  on  the  edge  of  an  open 
desk  drawer,  or  by  splashing  around  up  to  your  hips  in  ditch- 
water,  or  by  rooting  about  in  an  archive  with  no  very  clear  idea 
of  what  you’re  likely  to  find  there.  That  said,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  individual  research  is  more  common  among 
those  of  us  who  work  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  than 
it  is  among  scientists  and  that  as  a consequence,  in  the  current 
drive  to  increase  prestige,  visibility,  and  revenues,  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  being  urged  to  change  our  ways.  The  pressure  is  on  na- 
tionwide. Now  that  the  Social  Sciences  & Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC)  has  announced  that  it  plans  to  favour  re- 
searchers who  employ  graduate  students,  universities  across 
the  country  are  hurrying  to  introduce  — my  word  processor  pro- 
duced “impose”  and  I have  had  to  rebuke  it  — incentives  to  fac- 
ulty to  take  advantage  of  the  new  policy.  If  you  don’t  play,  you 
can’t  win.  At  U of  T it  is  proposed,  as  a first  step,  that  we  should 
substantially  increase  the  number  of  grant  applications  going  out 
from  social  science  and  humanities  departments  (Humanists, 
Social  Scientists  Encouraged  to  Seek  Funding,  The  Bulletin,  Jan.  11). 

This  proposal  has  a half-hidden  agenda,  for  it  assumes  that 
the  grant  and  the  team  go  together  and  that  applying  for  grants 


will  necessarily  entail  applying  for  graduate  student  assistance. 
(Extra  time  for  research,  which  might  be  especially  attractive 
to  the  scholar  who  works  alone,  is  not  especially  attractive  to 
granting  agencies  or  to  department  heads  or  to  universities  — 
partly,  it  appears,  though  paradoxically,  because  the  sums  in- 
volved are  rather  small.)  Now  team  research  does  not  need  to 
have  a case  made  for  it;  it  prevails.  I am  not  going  to  attempt 
to  make  a counter-case  for  individual  research  here,  only  to 
explain  — for  I find  that  colleagues  of  the  team  persuasion 
really  do  not  understand  it  — the  degree  of  resistance  there  is 
among  those  who  have  been  used  to  working  on  their  own  to 
the  apparendy  simple  idea  of  increasing  the  rate  of  participa- 
tion in  grant  competitions  and  thereby  contributing  to  the 
prestige  and  the  income  of  the  university. 

First  we  invoke  caveat  emptor , which  may  be  freely  translat- 
ed “we  have  been  stung  before.”  We  hear  that  SSHRC  is  going 
to  be  receptive  to  team  projects  but  we  are  aware  also  that  sev- 


SuCCESS  IN  RESEARCH  IS  BEING 
CONFUSED  WITH  SUCCESS  IN 
RESEARCH  GRANT  COMPETITIONS 


eral  of  the  large-scale  team  projects  that  might  be  thought  of 
as  exemplary,  such  as  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography, 
which  started  up  under  an  older  regime,  have  now  had  their 
funds  cruelly  cut  and  may  not  be  able  to  complete  what  they  set 
out  to  do.  SSHRC  funding  has  always  been  less  secure  as  well 
as  simply  less  than  NSERC  and  MRC  money.  Nobody  knows 
yet  what  will  happen  to  SSHRC’s  budget  under  the  merger  with 
the  Canada  Council,  and  we  look  on  the  assurances  of  the 
current  bureaucracy  with  considerable  scepticism. 

Then  there  are  the  practical  consequences  of  the  proposed 
changes.  Consider  what  will  happen  if  the  new  scheme  works, 
that  is,  if  the  number  of  grant  applications  gets  bigger  year  by 
year.  If  the  applications  multiply  but  most  are  turned  down,  and 
yet  the  pressure  to  keep  applying  is  maintained,  we  will  be  a de- 
spondent lot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  applications  for  projects  that 
require  research  teams  are  successful,  they  will  make  new 
demands  on  the  resources  of  the  University,  especially  on  space. 
And  in  either  case  there  will  be  more  paperwork  for  those  who 
prepare  applications,  write  letters  of  reference,  and  evaluate 


We  also  hear  more  philosoph- 
ical  objections,  starting  with  the  mat- 
ter of  autonomy.  We  fear  that  in 
order  to  involve  graduate  students  in  our  work,  we  will  have  to 
change  the  kind  of  project  we  work  on,  so  that  it  will  become 
a question  not  only  of  how  to  do  research  but  of  what  research 
to  do.  The  labour-intensive  project  that  lends  itself  to  teamwork 
— so  the  argument  goes  — may  not  be  the  sort  of  project  that 
excites  us  or  our  audiences,  or  changes  the  features  of  the  dis- 
cipline. Furthermore,  it  could  turn  a productive  scholar  into 
merely  a more  or  less  efficient  — probably  less  efficient  — 
project  manager.  Northrop  Frye  was  not  a chtf cT equipe.  Although 
the  risk  of  such  developments  may  be  remote,  these  are 
legitimate  causes  for  concern. 

Finally  and  fundamentally,  however,  we  have  come  to  sus- 
pect that  success  in  research  is  being  confused  with  success  in 
research  grant  competitions.  The  latter  has  obvious  attractions 
from  an  institutional  point  of  view.  It  is  easy  to  measure;  indeed, 
Maclean’s  used  it  as  a factor  in  its  ranking  of  Canadian  univer- 
sities. But  we  have  no  evidence  of  a direct  link  between  winning 
grants  and  the  less  tangible  forms  of  success,  such  as  changing 
the  direction  of  one’s  field  or  being  widely  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority in  it.  (Some  would  say  that  there  is  a relationship,  but 
that  it  is  an  inverse  one.)  Reliance  on  grant  figures  as  a mea- 
sure of  success  has  serious  implications,  not  least  the  devalua- 
tion or  dismissal  of  work  that  has  involved  no  extra  charge  to 
the  taxpayer.  Though  no  one  would  say  that  research  is  to  be 
valued  according  to  what  it  costs,  there  is  an  insidious 
assumption,  insidious  because  it  is  unspoken,  that  it  is.  My  re- 
search grant  is  bigger  than  your  research  grant;  my  university 
brings  in  more  research  money  than  your  university,  therefore 
I am  more  successful  than  you  are.  But  more  successful  at 
winning  grants,  not  necessarily  at  advancing  a subject. 

Rewarding  though  team  research  may  be,  many  of  those  who 
currently  work  on  the  individual  model  will  choose  to  stick  with 
it,  and  it  is  not  because  they  are  indolent  or  uncooperative  or 
conservative  or  hopeless  with  figures.  In  his  History  of  Animals 
Aristotle  points  out  that  animals  may  be  either  solitary  or  gre- 
garious (“no  bird  furnished  with  crooked  talons  is  gregarious”) 
but  he  tells  us  also  that  the  human  animal  “partakes  of  both 
characters.”  I suggested  earlier  that  we  may  each  of  us  at  dif- 
ferent times  partake  of  both  characters  and  pass  naturally 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  surely  healthy  that  we  should 
do  so.  And  within  the  elaborate  system  of  the  modern  uni- 
versity it  is  surely  healthier  for  us  to  cultivate  respect  and  for- 
bearance between  those  who  do  individual  research  and  those 
who  do  team  research  than  to  try  to  make  one  kind  into  the 
other. 

Professor  Heather  Jackson  of  the  Department  of  English  works 
mostly  by  collaboration  and  supports  a modest  research  team. 
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